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pp. 1130. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $10.00, : 


REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL GRANT. By 


Gen. Horace Porter. ,With New Portrait, 
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Ramona--15th 1,000--$1.50. 


In a letter to her publishers, written only a few days 
ago, Mrs. Jackson speaks these prophetic words : 

“‘T did not write ‘Ramona.’ It was written through 
me. My life blood went into it—all I had thought, 
felt and suffered for five years on the Indian question. 
I shall never write another novel.”’ 


MRS. JACKSON'S OTHER WRITINGS: 


Verses. By H. H., $1.00; Bits of Travel, $1.25; Bits 
of Travel at Home, $1.50; Bits of Talk About 
Home Matters, $1.00; Bits of Talk for Young 
Folks, $1.00; Nellie’s Silver Mine, $1.50; H. H.’s 
Cat Stories, 3 vols., $1.25 each. 


Grant's Last Hours. 


“Talking of his reading,” says Dr. Douglas, 
‘reminds me to say that the last book he read was a 
small book entitled ‘The Fall of the Great Republic.’”’ 

“It turned out to be the last book he read, and 
when the letter containing his parting words to his 
family is made public, it will be seen that he makes a 
reference to this book and his reading of it, which 
shows that it profoundly interested him.”’ 

The 6th 1000 of “‘ THE FALL OF THE GREAT 
REPUBLIC ” is now selling. Price, 30 cents. 


Roberts eaters: Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 





NEW BOOKS 


Published by 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE LADY WITH THE RUBIES. 

From the German of E. Maruirtt, author of ‘‘ The Old Mam’selle’s 
Secret,’’ “‘ The Second Wife,’’ etc. Translated by Mrs, A. L, 
WisTeR, 12mo, bound inextra cloth. Uniform with her other 
translations, $1.25, 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL, 

By Rosa Noucuetre Carey, author of ‘‘ Not Like Other Girls,” 
‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,”’ etc, 16mo, paper cover, 25 cents, Attrac- 
tively bound in cloth, ink and gold ornaments, 50 cents, 

LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND, 

Tue Eminent ENGiisH NaturRALIsT AND AuTHOR. By his brother- 
in-law, GgorGe C, Bompas, editor of “* Notes and Jottings from 
Animal Life.’’ With portrait, 8vo, extra cloth, $2.00, 

“O TENDER DOLORES,” 

A novel. By the “‘ Ducuess,”’ author of “In Durance Vile,” ‘* Doris,” 
* Phyllis,’’ etc. 12mo, paper cover, 25 cents, Attractively bound 
in cloth, ink and gold ornaments, 50 cents. 

A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN, 

Anp Oruer Stories. By the “‘ Ducngss,” author of “‘O Tender 
Dolores,”’ ‘* Phyllis,’ “‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” etc. 12mo, paper cover, 
25 cents, Attractively bound in cloth, ink and gold ornaments, 
50 cents, 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


MISS GUERNSEY’S NEW STORY. 
OLDHAM; or, BESIDE ALL WATERS. By Lucy 


ELven Guernsey, 12mo, cloth extra. Illustrated, $1.50, 


BY FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 
PASTIME PAPERS. By the author of “ Salad for 


the Solitary and the Social,’’ etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE HOLY LAND. Travels 


in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. By Norman Macrtzop. Numer- 
ous illustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE FIELD AND FOREST. 


Chapters in Natural History. By Rev. J.G. Woop. Numerous 
illustrations, 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 
THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. By the 


Rev. Benjamin WauGu, author of ‘‘ Sunday Evenings with m 
Children,.”” Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edge. Illustrated with 
sixty-five fine wood-cuts, of which twenty-six are full paged, $2.50. 

**It is more than a great pleasure, it is almost a duty, to recommend 
this admirable volume to parents, and to those who stand in the place of 
parents, and especially to all those who teach the young.’’— The Spec- 
tator. 


HESTER TRACY. 
Weser, author of ‘‘At Sixes and Sevens,’”’ etc, 
trated, $1.25. 


A BAND OF THREE. By L. T. MEADE. 


illustrated, $1.25. 


THE STRENGTH OF HER YOUTH. By SARAH 


Dovupney. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


CITY COUSINS. A story for children. By Mrs. 
W. J. Hays, author of “‘ Prince Lazybones,’’ etc, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.00. , 


HID IN THE HEART. Short Bible readings for 
every day in the year. Selected and arranged by Mrs, E. H. 
RicHEs. 32m0, cloth, 50 cents; cloth, gilt edges, 75 cents; Vene- 
tian, re corners, red under gold, $1.50; imitation seal, round 
corners, red under gold, $1.50, 


A school-room story. By A. 
r12mo, illus- 


I2mo, 


TEXT BOOKS. 


COLORED. 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE. A daily text book. 


Printed, with unusual good taste, in five colors. 48mo, cloth, plain 
edge, 25 cents; cloth, gilt edge, 40 cents, 


PEARLS FROM DEEP WATERS. Edited by D. J. 


Lecce. Printed in colors, 48mo, cloth, silver edge, 40 cents. 


FLORAL TEXT BOOK, being a Birthday Book of 
Flowers and their Language, with Selections from the Poets. 
Compiled and edited by Esrette Davenrort-Apams. _ Illustrated 
with nearly 150 fine woodcuts. Square 32mo, rich vellum cloth, 
gilt edge, 90 cents; imitation seal, red under gold, round corners, 
padded, $1.50. 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS: An. illustrated birthday 
Scripture text book. 32mo, neat cloth, limp, 25 cents; rich cloth, 
beveled, gilt edge, 40 cents. 


Thomas Whittaker, 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 
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STANDARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 





Comple- 
Six volumes, illus- 


GEIKIE’S HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 
tion of the Old Testament, 


trated. Price, $1.50 each. 
“No such work as this, it may 


written before the present century.”’— Churchman, 


| 


be said, could possibly have been | 
| 


“This book will be found of value to ministers, as well as to all 


classes of thoughtful readers.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

‘The most noteworthy contribution to the popular illustration of 
the Scriptures which has appeared since the publication ot John 
Kitto.”--N. FY. Critic. 

“We should be glad so to commend this work as to induce many to 
read it.”— Christian U ion. 


“ His ‘Hours with the Bible’ will meet a want of a popular and | ap invincible theological redoubt.”—Pudpit Treasury 


reliable book of Bible study.’”’—Living Church, ———_ 
*« It will prove an invaluable addition to every theological library.’’ 
—N. Y. Herala, 


| putants. 


*« Fresh, clear, and suggestive. Just the book for every minister and 
intelligent Chiistian.”"—Dr. Haigh, Chicago. 
HIS HIS- 


JESUS OF THE EVANGELISTS. 
TORICAL CHARACTER VINDICATED. By 


Canon Row. Third edition. Price, $1.75. 

** The fiercest of the contest between modern controversialists gathers 
around the person of Jesus Christ. To extinguish or discredit him. as 
he is presented in the four Gospels, is the object of the unbelieving dis- 
But our author has conclusively shown that the perfect 


| character of Jesus Christ, as portrayed by the Evangelists, was infi- 


Of this series Professor Delitzsch says : “ The charming and attrac- | 


tive fruit of unwearied industry. 
connected with it.”’ 

Professor Carl F, Keil (joint author of Keil and Delitzsch’s Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament) says: ‘* This book renders a service 
to Bible readers which cannot fail to gain for it the blessing of God.,’’ 


I feel it an honor to have my name 


One volume, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

“« The author here gives us sketches of not less than fifty-four Old 
‘Testament characters, from Noah to Nehemiah. These sketches show 
the master hand of the author, not only in the vivid portraiture, but 
also in the rich ‘ setting’ of the pictures. Each and every character 
stands amid the appropriate surroundings and circumstances of time 
and place; and often the best light falls upon the picture from these his- 
torical surroundings. Whoever buys and reads this book will enrich 
himself thereby.””"— Evangelical Messenger. 


PRECIOUS PROMISES; OR, LIGHT FROM 
BEYOND. 


16mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 75 cents. 

“Tt is a plain, touching and forcible presentation of some thirty 
promises of the Scriptures. Itis not a critical discussion; but rather a 
clear unfolding of each promise to the heart of the reader. Each brief 
study of a promise is preceded by an appropriate hymn, and followed 
by a outed prayer. The promises selected cover a wide range of 
blessings. The author first gives a brief view of an important function 
of divine promises as light-bringers, Light from Beyond. Kindred is 
the discussion of ‘ The Design of the Promises,’ in which it is held that 
the great end of all good things is ‘that, for the joy that is set before 
us, we may live in this world as not of it, and confess that we are pil- 
grims and strangers that seek a city.” They unfold, also, God’s 
gracious purposes towards us, Then follow some thirty short chapters, 
presenting, in tender, touching words, some of the sweetest promises of 
God’s blessed book. The om is most excellent, and will bless every 
heart that reads it.’’—Church Advocate. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. | 


By HENRY DRuMMOoND. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“Too much cannot be said in praise of it, and those who fail to read it 
will suffer a serious loss. Possesses a deep interest on every page.” — 
The Churchman. 

** The author reveals a masterly acquaintance with all departments 
of modern investigation, and communicates his thoughts to us in a style 
which is remarkable alike for its wealth and its simplicity.””"—/he 
Scotsman. 

‘The enchantments of an unspeakably fascinating volume by Pro- 
fessor Drummond have had an exhilarating effect each time we have 
opened its pages or thought over its delightful contents, It is not too 
much to say that of its kind it is one of the most important books of 
the year.”—Clergyman’s Magazine. 

*« This is a remarkable and important book, The theory it enounces 
may. without exaggeration, be termed a discovery. It is difficult to say 
whether the scientific or the religious reader will be the most surprised 
and delighted as he reads a volume which must stir a new hope into the 
minds of each.’’—Aderdeen Free Press. 

“ This is a most original and ingenious book, instructive and sugges- 
tive in the highest degree. Its speculative subtility is equaled by its 
extensive range of scientific knowledge, and all is permeated by the 
force and validity of the religious intuitions from which the author has 
made his departure. It is wholly out of our power to do justice to the 
many points in this book that press for notice, It is the boldest effort 


yet made to turn the tab es on agnostic science, and to not a few of the | 1 
| trustworthy work of reference on the subject. 
** This is one of those rare books which, treating upon familiar sub- | 


arguments agnostics will find it hard to reply.””—Nonconformist. 


jects. find a new point of view from which old things themselves become 
new.” — Chicago Standard. : 

«Grand reading for the clergy.’’— Bishop Coxe, Buffalo. 

“ A great work.’’— Bishop Doane, Albany 

‘‘In Drummond’s book we have none of the nonsense of the new 
theology, but the old theology splendidly illuminated by the ‘ Drum- 
mond’ light of the newest scientific knowledge ’—Dr. Henson, Chicago. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. | 





| and every way im 


nitely beyond the powers of unaided created intellect ; and that, there- 
fore, the theories of unbelieving critics fall to the ground, The book is 


A STUDY OF ORIGINS; OR, THE PROBLEMS 
OF BEING, OF KNOWLEDGE AND DUTY. 
By E. PReEssENSE, D.D. Fourth edition, 513 


pages. Price, $1.50. 
« Dr, Pressense has proved himself, in this great work, a veritable 
champion of the faith ; and his book will be regarded as a treasure by 


| all who are seeking for such assistance as it is so well calculated to 


GEIKIE’S OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. | 


afford. His power of argument, his keen penetration, his logical acu- 
men,—all have here combined to place the positive and self-confident 
theories and assumptions of philosophers and their con/réres ina posi- 
tion of collapse.’’—Zcclesiastical Gazette. 


RE-ASSURING HINTS, Designed to attract atten- 
tion to the nature of modern unbelief, and to 
meet some of its fundamental assumptions. By 
the Rev. HENRY FOOTMAN, M. A. 12mo, cloth. 


Price, $1.00. 

“ He makes it plain that the choice is ‘God or no God,’ ‘ Man or no 
Man,’ The theory of unbelief destroys manhood as well as Deity.” — 
The Church. 

‘We cannot imagine a more timely publication.”-—7he Church 
Standard. 

«* . . . Most earnestly do we trust that at least every clergyman 
and every student of theology will buy this book, and make its contents 
his own, With its matter well digested, he has at hand a complete 
armory of weapons with which to worst the most powerful infidel,”— 
Church Press. 

we ey It would be hard to sum up the modern argument 
against divine design in creation, we think, more forcibly than Mr. 
Footman manages it.’’"— Zhe Spectator. 

* . , . Deserves great praise for clearness, vigor, and honesty,”’ 
—The Atheneum, 

“ A contribution of solid value to apologetic literature.”’— 7he Liter- 
ary Churchman, 

* Ttis a great relief to turn to the pure, nervous, gentleman-like 
English of this volume.” — Church Bells, 

** One of the most useful and able exposures and refutations of modern 
infidelity and atheism we have seen.’’— 7he National Church. 

“The Reassuring Hints are the pleasantest reading, on what are 
otherwise dry topics, that we have come across.”’"—Zhe Church 
Review. 

“ Calculated to make the most desultory reader pause.”"— The Cler- 

man’s Magazine, 

“The large class of readers who have found so much profit in 
Mr. Drummond’s book on ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’ and 
who, perhaps, may feel inclined to rest where that author left them, 
should hasten to supplement their acquisitions by mastering the con- 
tents of the above érochure, which is timely, profoundly interesting, 
rtant.”’"— 7he Churchman, 

“A calm, mighty, overwhelming grapple with the boldest and most 
dangerous Agnosticism.”—C. 4. Balsbaugh. 


| SCENES AND CHARACTERS OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Cutts, B. A., 
author of “Turning Points,” etc. 8vo, cloth. 
182 illustrations and copious index. 552 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

“ How little is known as to the details of the lives of those who lived 
and moved in medizval times is shown by the gross, often the ludicrous 
blunders made by writers. artists, play-wrights, and play-mounters of 
the day when endeavoring to instruct the public as to manners and 
customs of past ages. This has been due to the want of a 
This guide they will 
have for the future in Mr. Cutts It enters fully into their 
familiar daily life, whether religious or military, social or commercial, 
etc. With its well-drawn wood-cuts, all reproductions from ancient 
illuminated manuscript or pictures of the period, leaves the reader little 
to desire in addition to what he finds in these pages.”—Standard. 

*« A volume containing a vast array of facts relating to the people 
and the manners of the Middle Ages, arranged in a convenient form, 
and related in an interesting, direct, and lucid fashion.””"—Book Buyer. 


Supplied by principal Booksellers. 


JAMES POTT & COMPANY, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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The America’s Cup. 


By Captain Roland Coffin. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. Gives a 
readable history of the contest for the 
America’s Cup, and descriptions of all 
the yachts, with illustrations, entered for 
the races in September. ‘An invaluable 
handbook for American yachtsmen,” says 


the New York World. 


Lawn Tennis 


As a Game of Skill. Cloth, 75 cents. 
“The fact that the book is edited by R. D, 
Sears, the champion of America, will 
be a great recommendation,” says the 
New York Sun. It is a practical work 
and written for Tennis players. The New 
York Times says truly: “The volume 
contains an endless number of valuable 
suggestions.” 


Wheelmen 


Will be interested in Mr, and Mrs. 
Pennell’s clever little book, ‘A Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage.’ Paper, 50 cents. The 
story ofa ride ona Tricycle from London 
to Canterbury. It is full of illustrations. 


Any of these books will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, or they may be found 
at all booksellers everywhere. 


Cuartes Scrisner’s Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


| 
} 
| 
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PLAGIARISM OUT OF BOUNDS. 


Just as we were going to press last month, the dis- 
covery was made that one of the latest numbers of 
Harper's new series of reprints from English novels 
was a deliberate perpetration of fraud upon a trans- 
lation from the French of Emile Gaboriau. The 
extracts we published from both books in parallel 
passages must have made the offense clear at a glance, 
while yet, as we stated, the likeness of A Hard Knot 
to The Lerouge Case was by no means confined to 
the parts selected, but extended throughout the whole 
book. Differences are found in the arrangement of 
the order of narrative, in a change of sex of one of 
the principal characters, the introduction of a new 
character to fit the change of sex, and a removal of 
the scene from France to England,—differences which 
rather heighten the evidence of an attempt at decep- 
tion. 

In this way, without a word of reference to the 
French author, or acknowledgment of the appropria- 
tion of ready-made materials, has Mr. Gibbon ob- 
viously imposed upon his publishers. It is the whole- 
sale nature of the trespass, ratherthan the importance 
of Mr.Gibbon asa writer, that renders the case worthy 
of more than a passing notice. There can be but one 
opinion aboutit. The most superficial reader, innocent 
of aknowledge of the history and laws against plagiar- 
ism, would not hesitate to condemn such a proceeding. 
It would seem, indeed, that Mr. Gibbon had troubled 
himself really very little about the story in the original ; 
for it is with the translation that the coincidences are 
most striking, the very words and gestures to minute 
details being reproduced. And a less daring offender 
would have been mindful of the quick eyeand retentive 
memory of some omnivorous reader, or at least would 
have regarded the practical immorality of the legen- 
dary teacher who advised his pupils to “ steal from 
folios, and not from octavos, or even from quartos.”’ 

Usually the question of plagiarism has been found 
a most difficult and delicate one to decide. It is 
asserted, indeed, that every great author has at one 


time or another been accused of it. To sustain the 





charge, however, often has been quite another matter. 
The few principles that have reached expression in 
the consideration of the various cases of literary 
thievery, real and supposed, ancient and modern, tend 
to a lenient view of such transgressions, the impossi- 
bility of absolute originality being readily admitted. 
Thus it is concluded that ‘‘ No writer can be fully con- 
victed of imitation, except there is a concurrence of 
more resemblance than can be imagined to have hap- 
pened by chance, as where the same ideas are con- 
joined without any natural series of necessary cohe- 
rence, or where not only the thought but the words 
are copied.” So, also, ‘‘it is only when an inferior 
writer takes the thoughts and the zfszssima verba of 
great writers, and passes off the plunder as his own 
property, that the charge of plagiarism is worth enter- 
taining,”"—an indulgent view, certainly, yet one which 
may be sustained by many circumstances of author- 
ship. 

For the present generation has come at a late day 
upon the scene of literary action. A thorough work- 
ing of the ground has given to the world a common 
stock of thoughts, sentiments, figures and expressions, 
which not only may be used freely, but should be well 
in mind in the case of a complete equipment for 
authorship. To recast these in modern form, to 
adapt them to present situations, to preserve them 
from oblivion, and at the same time to bring them to 
strike freshly the modern ear, is a large part of the 
literary work of the time. Add to this the uncon- 
scious reproduction of the constant reading in which 
we are steeped, and there is much reason for totera- 
tion of license in remodeling and adaptation, provided 
the saving grace of original expression and manner 
be included. But parrot-like repetition cannot there- 
fore be tolerated or treated indulgently. The rash 
offender, guilty of this violation of common rights, 
should prepare himself for well-deserved contempt. 
In the present instance, the absence of international 
copyright excludes M. Gaboriau from legal redress, 
and renders the publishers only the party responsible 
for defense of the wrong. 
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HENRY JAMES, Jr. 


He was born in New York City in the year 1843, and 
his first lessons in life and letters were the best which 
the metropolis—so small in the perspective diminish- 
ing to that date—could afford. In his twelfth year his 
family went abroad, and after some stay in England 
made a long sojourn in France and Switzerland. 
They returned to America in 1860, placing themselves 
at Newport, and fora year or two Mr. James was at 
the Harvard Law School, where, perhaps, he did not 
study a great deal of law. His father removed from 
Newport to Cambridge in 1866, and there Mr. James 
remained till he went abroad, three years later, for the 
residence in England and Italy which, with infrequent 
visits home, has continued ever since. 

The events of Mr. James's life—as we agree to un- 
derstand events—may be told in a very few words. 
His race is Irish on his father’s side, and Scotch on his 
mother’s, to which mingled strains the generalizer may 
attribute, if he likes, that union of vivid expression 
and dispassionate analysis which has characterized 
his work from the first. There are none of those early 
struggles with poverty which render the lives of so 
many distinguished Americans monotonous reading, 
to record in his case: the cabin hearth-fire did not 
light him to the youthful pursuit of literature ; he had 
from the start all those advantages which, when they 
go too far, become limitations. . . . 

Those who know the writings of Mr Henry James 
will recognize the inherited felicity of diction which is 
so striking in the writings of Mr. Henry James, Jr. 
The son's diction is not so racy as the father's; it 
lacks its daring, but it is as fortunate and graphic; 
and I cannot give it greater praise than this, though 
it has, when he will, a splendor and state which is 


wholly its own. 
W. D. Howells in the Century. 





The following are the works of Henry James, Jr., 
issued in book form: A Passionate Pilgrim, and other 
Tales. Transatlantic Sketches. Roderick Hudson. 
The American. The Europeans. Confidence. The 
Portrait of aLady. Watch and Ward. Daisy Miller: 
a study. Daisy Miller: a comedy in three acts. Por- 
traits of Places. Tales of Three Cities. The Siege 
of London, The Pension Beaurepas, and The Point of 
View. Washington Square. The Author of Beltraf- 
fio. Diary of a Man of Letters. Hawthorne: a 
biography. French Poets and Novelists. A Bundle 
of Letters. An International Episode. 





HELEN JACKSON (H. H.). 


The news of the death of Mrs. Helen Jackson— 
better known as “ H. H.’’—will probably carry a pang 
of regret into more American homes than similar 
intelligence in regarc to any other woman, with the 
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possible exception of Mrs. H. B. Stowe, who belonged 
to an earlier literary generation. With this last-named 
exception, no American woman has produced literary 
work of such marked ability, and in all the minor 
matters of literary execution Mrs. Jackson was by far 
superior to Mrs. Stowe. Her fame was limited by the 
comparatively late period at which she began to write, 
and by her preference for a somewhat veiled and dis- 
guised way of writing. It is hard for two initial letters 
to cross the Atlantic, and she had therefore no 
European fame; and as she took apparently a real 
satisfaction in concealing her identity and mystifying 
her public, it is very likely that the authorship of some 
of her best prose work will never be absolutely known. 
Enough remained, however, to give her a peculiar 
hold both upon thoughtful and casual readers. . . . 
Few women who have such variety of nature as she 
had, make friends so warmly or so easily, or light up 
life for these friends in so many different ways. Her 
likes and dislikes were spontaneous, ardent, some- 
times unjust; yet even the injustice was sometimes an 
inaccurately aimed impulse of justice in disguise; 
and when she was convinced of it—which indeed was 
not always—she would be quick to apologize to any 
one whom she had wronged. In literature her work 
was conscientious and thorough beyond that of almost 
any American woman; she never slighted it, never 
willfully neglected details, never was weary of trying 
to perfect it, This applies especially to her prose. 
For her poetry, it is enough to say that it has won the 
applause of very fastidious critics—including emphati- 
cally the late Mr. R. W. Emerson—while her simpler 
poems are to be found widely distributed through the 
cottages and log-huts of our furthest borders, and 
have given comfort to many hearts. Many notices of 
her separate books may be found scattered through 
the magazines; but we can recall no systematic criti- 
cal essay on her qualities as a writer except that con- 
tained in Higginson’s Short Studies of American 
Authors. N. Y. Evening Fost. 


THE LITERARY WILL OF VICTOR HUGO. 


The following is the essential part of the literary 
testament of Victor Hugo: 

I wish that, after my death, all my unpublished 
manuscripts, with any copies of them which may exist, 
and everything in my handwriting which I leave 
behind, whatever its nature, be collected and handed 
to three of my friends, whose names are Paul Meurice, 
Auguste Vacquerie, and Ernest Lefevre. I give these 
friends full power to carry out entirely and completely 
my wishes. 

I request them to publish my manuscripts in the 
following way: The ma‘.uscripts may be arranged 
under three heads—(1) works which are entirely com- 
pleted ; (2) works begun, partially carried out, but not 
finished , (3) sketches, fragments, scattered ideas in 
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verse or prose, thrown out here and there, either in my 
note-books or in loose sheets. I beg my three friends 
to make this selection with the greatest care, and, as I 
should have done myself, in the spirit and thought 
which they know to have been mine, and wiih all the 
friendship of which they have given me so many 
proofs. I request them to publish, with intervals to be 
fixed by them between each publication, first the com- 
plete works, nextthe works begun and partially finished, 
and lastly the fragments and scattered ideas. This 
last class of works, relating to the whole of my ideas, 
although without apparent connection, will form, I 
believe, several volumes, and will be published under 
the title, Ocean. Almost all of it was written during 
my exile. I restore to the sea what I received from 
her. 

To meet the expenses of the publication of this body 
of works, there shall be withdrawn from my succes- 
sion a sum of 100,000 francs, which will be reserved 
and applied to that purpose. Messrs. Meurice, Vac- 
querie, and Lefevre, after payment of the expenses, 
will receive, to be divided among them in the propor- 
tion of the work done by each—(1) on the first class 
of works 15 per cent. of the net profit, (2) on the 
second class 25 per cent. of the net profit, and (3) on 
the third class, which will require notes, perhaps pref- 
aces, much time and toil, 50 per cent. of the net 
profit. 

Independently of these three kinds of publications, 
my three friends, in the event of their considering it 
desirable to publish my letters after my death, are ex- 
pressly intrusted by me with their publication, in con- 
formity with the principle that letters belong, not to 
him who has received them, but to him who has writ- 
ten them. They will make the selection, and will be 
the judges of the conditions, of the propriety and 
expediency of publication. They will receive 50 per 
cent. from the profits of the publication of my letters. 

The Rappel was founded by Victor Hugo, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Vacquerie and Meurice, who 
are, the former its political, the latter its literary editor. 
They add to the will a declaration, signed by them, 
saying : 

‘‘We are deeply touched by the confidence which 
Victor Hugo has placed in us, and deeply gratefui to 
him for the immense honor that he has done us in 
selecting us as the editors of his manuscripts and the 
interpreters of his thoughts. We accept the trust. 
We do not accept money. For thirty years we have 
done for nothing what Victor Hugo asks us to con- 
tinue. We do not require to be paid after his death, 
any more than while he lived. The first returns will 
be added to the subscriptions for the monument.”’ 

In a separate declaration M. Lefevre expresses his 
gratification at being associated with Messrs. Meurice 
and Vacquerie, and joins in what they have said. 

The executors of the poet will see to the erection 
of a statue at Besancon and of a tomb worthy in the 
Pantheon. London Times. 
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SONNET. 


Suggested by E. Burne Jones’s Picture of King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid. 


A beggar maiden, poor and pale was she, 
In whom the King Cophetua saw his fate, 
And brought her in, and on a chair of state 
Set her for worship. Now kings’ houses be 
To homes of men of lowlier degree 
As hollow husks; but with this pallid mate 
Came suddenly to this king’s house a freight 
Of all that makes man’s life most rich and free. 
Love’s glamour made of those high walls a place 
Where gentle souls might dwell in time and space 
Nor feel of longest summer days the length. 
Love’s knight, his glimmering armor took on grace, 
His very sword caught love light from her face; 
He lent her beauty and she gave him strength. 
Emily Pfeiffer in the Academy. 


Give me a nook and a book, 

And let the proud world spin round : 
Let it scramble by hook or by crook 
For wealth or a name with a sound. 
You are welcome to amble your ways, 
Aspirers to place or to glory; 

May big bells jangle your praise, 
And golden pens blazon your story ! 
For me, let me dwell in my nook, 
Here, by the curve of this brook, 
That croons to the tune of my book, 
Whose melody wafts me forever 

On the waves of an unseen river. 


Give me a book and a nook 

Far away from the glitter and strife ; 

Give me a staff and a crook, 

The calm and the sweetness of life : 

Let me pause—let me brood as I list, 

On the marvels of heaven’s own spinning,— 

Sunlight and moonlight and mist, 

Glorious without slaying or sinning. 

Vain world, let me reign in my nook, 

King of this kingdom, my book, 

A region by fashion forsook : 

Pass on, ye lean gamblers for glory, 

Nor mar the sweet tune of my story! 
William Freeland. 


Dreams, books, are each a world: and books we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 
Matter wherein right voluble I am, 
To which I listen with a ready ear; 
Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear,— 
The gentle lady married to the Moor; 
And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb. 
William Wordsworth. 
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REVIEWS. 


GLENAVERIL. 


GLENAVERIL; OR, THE METAMORPHOSES. By the 
Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith). A poem in six books. 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


We prefer Glenaveril, on the whole, to Lucile. They 
are neither of them poems that will live; they are 
neither of them romances of any high merit; and 
Lucile is, perhaps, the more sparkling of the two. 
But it is certainly also more meretricious ; its art is 
more pretentious, and its deficiencies in true imagina- 
tion more glaring. Glenaveril is more easy, more 
natural, and, on the whole, more ingenious. The plot, 
though incredible, is fanciful and novel; and the 
vivacity with which it is told is not so frequently flip- 
pant as was the vivacity in Lucile. The ease with 
which the difficulties of the rhyme are met is in itself 
a source of amusement and interest, and the story 
flows along with a certain moderate attractiveness, 
due, we think, chiefly to the success with which the 
ingenuity of the story is reflected in the ingenuity of 
the rhyme. 

What we miss, as in other such efforts of Lord 
Lytton’s, is true imagination. Whenever Lord Lytton 
attempts to strike a deep chord, he fails, and produces 
a theatrical effect. Moreover, there is a spirit of 
caprice in the poem which makes one constantly 
aware of the superficiality of the mood in which it was 
written. While the framework of it is a highly ideal 
love story, going so far as to assert that hearts pre- 
destined for each other will find each other out by a 
sort of inspiration—nay, will have the means of 
anticipating distinctly the very form and face of him 
or her for whom love is destined—there is a thread of 
cynical scepticism running through the whole which 
is utterly inconsistent with this high-flown idealism, 
For example,— 


“It was Providence 
(The name man’s gratitude bestows on Fate 
When she, so often cruel, shows contrition) 
That managed this most timely apparition.”’ 


Again : 
* But Error never doubts. All men who seem 
Convinced, we should mistrust with all our might. 
The danger from such persons is extreme, 


Because all those who of their own. have none 
By other men’s convictions are undone.”’ 


Or again : 
“The boys, he knew, had on the self-same day 


Begun the fatal malady of life.” 


Could a worse phrase be chosen by a poet whose 
object it is to sing the ideal happiness of one of those 
two beings, and not only his ideal happiness, but his 
predestined happiness, a happiness prepared for him 
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by a long chain of events linked together in the pre- 
established harmony of two distinct lives? It does 
not become a poet who chooses for his theme so tran- 
scendentally sublime a lot, to stud his poem, as Lord 
Lytton does, with all sorts of little scoffs at the misery 
of life and the blindness of fate,—sometimes scoffs at 
Revelation, sometimes scoffs at natural religion. 
Surely, if the plot of this story can be regarded as 
anything but pure extravagance, it should express a 
belief in the preordaining and minutely predisposing 
power of the creative mind over fate, which is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the drift of some score or more 
of the sneers which the story contains. Here, for 
instance, is apparently Lord Lytton’s opinion of the 
Book of Psalms : 


*¢ No, no!’ cried Ivor, ‘ dear Emanuel, 
Shut up that dreadful book! Read this! Be wise! 
No more in Mesech let thy spirit dwell ! 
Forget awhile the fierce misanthropies 
Of that fanatic race whose sullen spell 
Unsweetens all, whose holiest ecstasies 
Exhale in maledictions, whose fierce seers 
With myrrh and amber mingle blood and tears !’” 


And here is his view of the relative obligations which 
Science owes to Religion, and Religion does not owe 
to Science : 


“« The object that attracted next the eye 
Was a long table, filling half the room; 
It might have come from the refectory 
Of one of those old convents, from whose doom 
Many a rising university 
The Reformation suffered to assume, 
To the relief of its own revenue, 
Not their lands only, but their chattels too. 


« Even the ruins of establishments 

Reared by Religion, and by her endowed, 
Have thus contributed at all events 

Some aid to those which Science, with a proud 
Pretence of independence, still presents 

As her unshared achievement to the crowd. 
Alas, Religion no such aid receives 
Out of the refuse of what Science leaves! ”’ 


And yet there is no bitterness of spirit in the Book of 
Psalins which Lord Lytton does not try in the course 
of this poem to overcrow, though he cries down the 
Book of Psalms; and there is no subordination of the 
conceptions of science to the spirit of faith in the 
Hebrew scriptures half so grotesque as that subordi- 
nation of the creed of science to the creed of faith in 
the spirit of his heroine, which he singles out as her 
first and signal merit... . 

On the whole, the story is readable and the verse 
ingenious. And the tales included in it, like that of 
Marietta’s Needle,—(which reminds us that Lord 
Lytton is entirely mistaken in supposing that the 
legend of Riibezahl belongs to the Hartz Mountains 
— it belongs to the Riesengebirge, the Giant Mountains 
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of Saxony, and has nothing to do with the Hartz),— 
and that of The Falcon and the Dove, are well 
told. There is less ambitiousness in Glenaveril than 
in Lucile, and less sing-song verse. But Lord Lyt- 
ton’s is second-rate poetry and second-rate art at best. 

London Spectator. 


MISS CLEVELAND’S BOOK. 


GEORGE ELIoT’s POETRY; AND OTHER STUDIES. By 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 4to, Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


This volume derives an adventitious interest from the 
position of its authoress as mistress of the White 
House; but, although it may win only the epheme- 
ral renown which flickers out in the dilettante’s cata- 
logue of Books by Royal and Noble Authors, it has a 
kind of worth that sets it apart from the books whose 
only excuse for being is their parentage—books which 
begin and end with a title-page. It is preferable to 
regard these essays and studies as the careful work, to 
parody a phrase, of a plain woman of the people; 
her careful, best mental work, but not originally in- 
tended for a larger audience than her circle of neigh- 
borhood friends. Too much prominence is given to 
them, they are set in too strong a light, when put for- 
ward as more than this—for example, as being a 
national book. Yet when, in accordance with this 
view, we do disregard the adventitious interest of the 
authorship, the work refuses to lose its representative 
and illustrative characteristics; it remains an extraor- 
dinary book for an ordinary woman to have written 
—a woman who is not a genius, nor even gifted with 
high talents, but distinguished among her sex merely 
by those qualities which in the case of a man earn for 
him the title of ‘the plain man of the people.” A 
“‘ plain man of the people”’ is by no means an average 
man; and this is not the book of an average woman. 
In the qualities of mind, in the practical ethics and 
ideal of womanly and manly character it displays, one 
sees, as at the domestic hearth of the republic, the 
faith, hope, and love, in the habit and practice of 
which the children are being nursed in thousands of 
enlightened humble homes ; and in the literary style, 
in the intellectual interests and attainments exhibited, 
one sees sign and proof of the good of ‘‘ female educa- 
tion ’’ among us, for, as has been indicated, the author- 
ess is not a “ born writer ’’—her style and substance are 
the product of schools. 

Such are some of the representative and illustrative 
characteristics which the curious and reflective Ameri- 
can might discover in these essays. Examined as to 
their intrinsic worth, they would vary in value accord- 
ing as they are assayed for silver or gold. The influ- 
ence of Emerson is paramount in style throughout, 
and in the matter of the moral essays the turn of his 
hand is wonderfully caught: there are sentences he 
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might have written. This is not out of any base or 
conscious imitation, but because the authoress’s mind 
is permeated and charged with Emerson’s influence. 
The pith is sometimes less exquisite, has a more acrid 
and country raciness than he would have approved, 
and the rhetoric is often too tinsel-like and artificial ; 
but sense and clarity of mind and word are conspicu- 
ous. There is no critical power, let us be ready to 
confess; and in the historical studies which make up 
the latter half of the book there is nothing not in com- 
mon standard works, so far as fact is concerned ; 
neither is there any fine glow or illuminating imagina- 
tion in the setting forth of the fact. The real power, 
the line of strength in all these essays, is in their 
moral apprehension, their intuitive certainty in the 
region of character, duty, and human association, and 
in particular in their sense of the simplicity of the 
elements of virtue. We may dissent from the 
positions—we may be too exquisite to agree here, too 
fond of scholarly exactness to be content there—but 
from the spirit we never dissent. It is the spirit in 


which the best of our stock has been bred. 
Nation. 





DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen, Volume III. Baker-Beadon. To be 
completed in about fifty volumes. 8vo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $2.50; by mail, $2.70. 


It is not Mr. Stephen's fault that the present instal- 
ment of his dictionary is less interesting than its pre- 
decessors. In a work of this kind there must neces- 
sarily be some rather arid spaces, and it happens that the 
present section is altogether wanting in names of the 
first importance. However, there is abundance of 
good and useful matter, and we discern no falling off 
in the sound and workmanlike quality of most of the 
articles. One of the longest of these is that devoted 
to Richard Baxter. It is by Dr. Grosart, and is a sat- 
isfactory, though not a very masterly piece of biogra- 
phy. The facts of Baxter's life are set forth in suf- 
ficient detail ; but space might have been found for a 
few words on his position as a controversialist and 
writer on morals. In this matter there is some (per- 
haps unavoidable) lack of uniformity among the vari- 
ous articles. While one writer confines himself almost 
entirely to bare narrative, others indulge in elaborate 
analysis and detailed criticism. The notice of Prof. 
Francis Balfour contains little but an examination of 
the scientific position and personal character of this 
brilliant and promising young naturalist. Prof. 
Michael Foster writes with deep feeling of this Mar- 
cellus of the Cambridge world. The just proportion 
between biography and criticism is happily hit in Mr. 
W. Barclay Squire’s pleasantly written article on Balfe. 
Mr. Squire’s remarks on the place in musical history 
of the Irish composer are eminently moderate and 
judicious: 
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In estimating Balfe’s position amongst the musicians 
of his century, it is necessary to bear constantly in 
mind the circumstances under which he won his re- 
nown as an operatic composer. From his Irish parent- 
age he inherited a gift of melody which never deser- 
ted him throughout his prolific career. From England 
he can have gained but little, for in those days Eng- 
lish music was practically non-existent; it was from 
France and Italy that he received his musical education, 
and it was on French and Italian boards that his first 
laurels were won. . . . To musicians who judge him 
from the point of view of the old ideal, his brilliancy, 
melody, and fertility of invention will entitle him to a 
place beside Bellini, Rossini, and Auber, while, on the 
other hand, by those who look for deeper thought and 
more intellectual aims in music, he will be regarded 
as a mere melodist, the ephemeral caterer to a genera- 
tion who judged rather by manner of expression than 
by the vel of what was expressed. The truth, as is 
usual in such cases, lies midway between these ex- 
tremes. His invention, knowledge of effect, and, 
above all, his melody, will keep his works from being 
forgotten, and if they are deficient in those higher 

ualities demanded by the taste of the present day, 
that is no reason why within their limits they should 
cease to please. Balfe’s music may not be the highest, 
but of its kind it attains a very high degree of excel- 
lence. A thorough master of the means at his com- 
mand, and intimately aware of the limits of his pow- 
ers, he never attempted what he could not perform, 
and the result was that he produced such a number of 
> ee which are always satisfactory and often delight- 
ul, 


Professional diners-out, it is said, in the early days 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica used to read up 
the successive parts as they appeared in order to accu- 
mulate curious and interesting anecdotes. If any 
such persons exist now, they might find it worth while 
to go through Mr. Stephen’s dictionary. On one page 
they may read the strange history of James Barry, In- 
spector-General of the Army Medical Department, a 
woman who passed through life as a man, and rose 
through all grades of the service, without the secret of 
her sex being discovered or even suspected till after 
her death. On another they may learn all that there 
is to be learnt about Banting, the obese undertaker, 
who wrote on corpulence, and added a new verb and 
noun to the English and several other languages. 
And in the sketch of Richard Barham, the author of 
the Ingoldsby Legends, they will find an excellent mot 
which has often and unrighteously been ascribed to 
Douglas Jerrold. He must be an extraordinary learned 
and accurate student of our literature and history who 
can read a few pages ofthis book without adding 
something to his store of knowledge. To those who 
are not students it may be recommended as a mine of 
interesting anecdotes and miscellaneous information. 


Most of the contributors continue to write with 
businesslike directness and brevity. Occasionally 
there is room for improvement. Here and there an 
article may be found which is diffuse or confused. Mr. 
W. P. Courtney, for instance, who writes the articles 
on the members of the Baring family, cannot be con- 
gratulated on the perspicuity of his style. Speaking 
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of the second Lord Ashburton, he makes the follow- 
ing observations: 

His shyness was more than compensated for in 
the person of his first wife (married 12 April, 1823), 
Lady Harriet Mary Montagu, eldest daughter of the 
sixth Earl of Sandwich. Under her auspices his houses 
of the Grange, near Alresford, and Bath House, Pic- 
cadilly, became centres of life for many eminent men 
in politics and literature, and especially for Charles 
Buller, Thackeray, and Carlyle. Mrs. Carlyle indeed— 
as readers of her Letters and her husband's Reminis- 
cences will remember—resented his attachment to 
Lady Ashburton. She had long been in delicate health, 
but was seized with her fatal illness at Nice in 1857, 
and died at Paris, May 4, 1857. 

Mr. Courtney, of course, means that it was Lady 
Ashburton who died at Paris in 1857, not Mrs. Carlyle. 
All the contributors unfortunately do not write with 
the simplicity and ease of the editor. The few essays 
which Mr. Stephen has contributed to this volume— 
such as that on the Quaker apologist Robert Barclay— 
are models of lucidity and conciseness. But it is not 
everybody who possesses the art—valuable in all 
cases, and specially valuable to those who write in 
cyclopzedias—of saying all that it is necessary to say 
about a given subject in the fewest and clearest 
words. Atheneum, 


LAWN TENNIS. 


LAWN TENNIS, as a game of skill. With latest revised 
laws, as played by the best clubs. By Lieut. S. C. F. 
Peile, B.S. C. Edited by Richard D. Sears. 16mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, flexible cloth, 60 cents; by 
mail, 64 cents. 


The fact that it was edited by Mr. Richard D. Sears, 
the champion lawn tennis player of America, will be 
a great recommendation to a small volume entitled 
Lawn Tennis, by Lieut. Peile. 

The book begins with a few hints, which will be of 
real assistance to novices, on the subject of the ser- 
vice and other points of the play, giving the palm of 
the three styles of service, the underhand twist, plain 
and overhand, to the last mentioned. The most 
interesting feature of the volume is the opinion of the 
editor upon the proper position to be assumed in the 
court in the single game and in the double game. 
Many styles of playing have had their vogue in Eng- 
land, and first and for a long time the style adopted 
by the Rev. Mr. Hartley prevailed. He made it a 
custom to stand upon the base line of the court, mak- 
ing no effort to return the balls closely over the net 
or with great swiftness, but depending upon his surety 
of stroke to keep up the rally until the other man was 
tired out or returned the ball into the net. 

That style of play prevailed until Mr. Renshaw 
appeared and inaugurated the system of standing 
closer to the net and volleying every ball in prefer- 
ence to taking it on the first bound. This required 
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greater skill, but such an attack was more difficult to 
withstand, and consequently more deadly in its results. 
Mr. Sears finds no ground for argument between the 
two styles, preferring the volley. In his judgment, a 
position three feet in front of the service line is the 
best, as a general rule, though Mr. Renshaw and 
several other English players stand still closer to the 
net. Strong evidence in favor of the volleying game 
as against the back game is found in the fact that Mr. 
H. L. Lowford, after having been invariably beaten 
by Mr. Renshaw, adopted the volleying tactics, and 
became satisfied that it is the better game. 

When it comes toa double game, Mr. Sears thinks 
that it is better for each player to play as though he 
were playing a single game: that is, to take his stand 
on the volleying line and employ the same tactics as 
though he were alone. This style is to be preferred 
to the old custom of one man standing in the back of 
the court and the other close to the net. 

The book also includes some excellent criticisms on 
the various rules of tennis, and an interesting discus- 
sion of the best courts, the preference being given to 
a fine lawn, and, after that, to a court of coir matting, 
a substance much used in India. N. Y, Sun. 





AULNAY TOWER. 


AULNAY TOWER. By Blanche Willis Howard, author 
of Guenn, One Summer, etc. 1r2mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


In Aulnay Tower Miss Howard has produced a novel 
with few defects and many excellences. The scene 
is laid in France, near the Forest of Bondy, in the 
environs of Paris. The time is the Franco-German 
war. Atthe approach of the German armies to the 
capital most of the landed proprietors and peasants 
fled, leaving empty houses and untilled fields to the 
invaders. The Marquis de Montauban preferred to 
remain in his chateau at Aulnay, and with his daugh- 
ter, the widowed Countess de Vallauris, and his friend 
and spiritual adviser, the Abbé de Navailles, remained 
to receive the conquerors. The general and staff of a 
Saxon corps were presently quartered at the chateau, 
much to the indignation of the Countess Nathalie. 
Among the Saxon officers was a young adjutant, Von 
Nordenfels, who straightway fell in love with the 
beautiful but cold and repellent chatelaine. The story 
deals with the progress, episodes and outcome of this 
passion, and the peculiarity of the situation affords 
opportunity for much subtle analysis of character and 
by-play of patriotic sentiment, international prejudice 
andcuriousembarrassments. The coldness of Countess 
Nathalie, whose youth has been affronted by a mari- 
age de convenance with an infirm old rake, happily 
dead, is offset by the mercurial vivacity of her maid 
Manette, an impulsive and flighty little Parisienne, 
whose weakness for the military leads her to put aside 
her patriotism altogether, and whose frequently droll 
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and amusing speeches would be still better if some- 
times the author had not permitted her to chatter at 
too much length. The Countess vaguely suspects the 
Abbé, who is rather too conventionally deep and 
inscrutable, with some kind of underhand schemes, 
and as the event proves, with reason, for he is secretly 
in communication with the authorities at Paris, and 
from the old tower issues night signals to them, dis- 
closing the German positions. 

There is of course no treason in this, and perhaps 
it is made to look too much as if the Abbé had done 
wrong in working for hiscountry. Indeed, the author's 
sympathies are so strongly with Nathalie and her 
German lover that she rather distorts the plain view of 
the Abbé’s actions, and presents him in the light of a 
traitor whose tragic fate is deserved. The best work 
in the book is the development of Countess Nathalie’s 
character under the influence of her surroundings, and 
this is really admirably done. Her youth had been 
soured by her unfortunate marriage, and her widow- 
hood had fallen into a time of sombre brooding. From 
this she is roughly shaken by the exigencies of the 
war, and the enforced companionship of the German 
officers, followed by the work of nursing the wounded 
which naturally takes hold upon her when the village 
becomes filled with the victims of the frequent battles, 
softens and opens her heart and understanding. The 
patriotic fanaticism of the Abbé for a time checks the 
growth of her love for Nordenfels, but when he is 
brought back almost fatally wounded from a fierce 
engagement it is unnecessary to speculate as to the 
sequel. 

Apart from the plot the story is very well written. 
The descriptions of such fragments of war scenes as 
come in view are extremely vivid and picturesque. 
There is power as well as freshness in the style, and a 
marked advance in- grasp of her subject over the 
author's former novels. Guenn, though clever, is not 
a little morbid, but no fault can be found with Aulnay 
Tower, which is bright, wholesome, full of healthy 
sentiment. The old Marquis is a clean-cut character, 
if not by any means original. Nordenfels isa simple, 
manly German soldier, distinguished by a sensibility 
and courtliness not altogether common among his 
countrymen. The Germans generally, however, fare 
very well at the hands of Miss Howard. Altogether, 
her last story is a charming and brilliant one, and 
cannot but add to her reputation. N. Y. Tribune. 





THE TINTED VENUS. 


THE TINTED VENus. By F. Anstey, author of Vice 
Versa. 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

The immortal gods may well feel that Mr. Anstey, in 

his new farcical romance, has offered an insult to their 

mighty company, for he has represented one of the 
most charming inhabitants of Olympus as in love with 
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a hair-dresser. Goddesses, it is true, have often been 
known to interest themselves in mortal men. Selene 
had a fendresse for Endymion; Anchises was one of 
several who were loved by the Foam-born herself, who 
was once even enamored of a neat herd. A neat 
herd, however, is a very different sort of person from 
a barber, in comparison with whose employment any- 
thing pastoral is graceful and dignified. 

But let Mr. Anstey’s story be made a little more 
plain. Leander Tweddle, a hairdresser, and three of 
his friends—two of them ladies—went one evening 
for open air diversion to the Rosherwich Gardens, in 
London. As the result of a jesting conversation with 
one of the young ladies, Leander placed a ring which 
he had meant for a certain Matilda, his betrothed, on 
the finger of a marble statue of Venus. This act 
gave her the power of animating the marble with her 
own life, a power which she soon employed in remov 
ing from the gardens to Leander’s lodgings. Thence, 
during the times of her staying in her statue, so to 
speak—for she used the privilege conferred with the 
ring only in an intermittent way—the beautiful divinity 
would often follow Leander about. Seeing, at an 
early stage of these proceedings, the awkwardness of 
being dogged, as he said, by a female statue, he 
bought for Venus a cloak and a wig, and painted her 
face skillfully. She was then very lovely. It should 
be said that Venus soon learned of the existence of 
Matilda, and that Matilda, though less soon, learned 
of the existence of Venus, without, however, at first 
suspecting her to be more than mortal. It is easy to 
see that Tweddle was now as badly off as Captain 
Macheath would have been, had either Lucy or Polly 
been a powerful and jealous goddess. 

We have been able to give only the foundation of 
the Tinted Venus, but most readers of Vice Versa 
will guess, more or less shrewdly, what kind of struc- 
ture has been raised on such a foundation by the inge- 
nious author of that very funny book. Mr. Anstey’s 
new book is droll, readable, humorous. Both it and 
Vice Versa belong to that species of writing in which, 
from premises that are highly improbable or even pre- 
posterous, the author reasons in a perfectly logical 
manner. We must admit that Mr. Anstey’s last book 
seem to us less plausible than his first. For some 
reason, perhaps on account of the fresh start one gets 
at each return of the goddess to her statue, it is hard 
to forget, even for an instant, that the whole thing is 
impossible. Nevertheless the Tinted Venus is a bril- 
liant farce. One of its best and most amusing 
qualities, and one which we should like to illustrate, 
is the humorous way in which the writer contrasts the 
classical demeanor and conversation of Venus with 
the ultra-colloquialism of modern talk. 

The covers of ‘‘the new twenty-five cent series’’ are 
of a summer-like lightness and brightness most appro- 
priate to piazzas or hammocks, and the print is 
quite good enough for any “series.” 


Boston Advertiser. 
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A SECOND LIFE. 


A SECOND LIFE. By Mrs. Alexander. 16mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Leisure Moment series, paper, 30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents. 

Mrs. Alexander is an approved manufacturer of fiction, 

and her wares have found such favor with the ordinary 

circulating library novel-reader that serious criticism 
of them, whether favorable or the reverse, would prob- 
ably be as ineffectual as criticism of Pears’ Soap or 

Eno’s Fruit Salt. A novel, like a moulding, can be 

produced either artistically or mechanically ; and, as 

in both cases, there are numbers of people who are 
quite satisfied with the machine-made product, it 
would be unfair to deal very severely with Mrs. Alex- 
ander because she prefers the method of manufacture 
to the method of art. Her characters, like certain 
designs, have no special resemblance to any living or 
possible original, but they are so familiar that their 
want of lifelikeness does not strike us until we begin 
to examine them. Her incidents are the somewhat 
dingy ‘‘ properties ’’ of generations of novelists, but 
they have gained the charm of custom; and as she 
can weave her hackneyed materials into a fabric 
which at first sight has a look of novelty, the subscri- 
ber to Mudie’s is satisfied, and perhaps the critic has 
no right to complain. In opening A Second Life we 
know at once that we are on well-trodden ground, 
When in the first chapters of a novel we read of the 
sudden death of a reputedly wealthy man, who leaves 
behind him a widow and a beautiful daughter, we do 
not need to be told that the daughter is found to be 
penniless ; and when the unpleasant but wealthy suitor 
puts in an appearance we are quite sure that the new 
heroine will follow the example of scores of predeces- 
sors by marrying him in order to ensure comfort for 
her mother. Of course the wealthy suitor turns out to 
be a brute of a husband, and in devising a plan of 
escape for the heroine there is at least some room for 
original ingenuity on the part of the novelist. Mrs. 

Alexander has really hit upon something new. The 

ill-used wife, with her husband and a party of friends, 

are engaged in an Alpine climb. She lingers behind 


the rest of the party with one of the guides, who has . 


been well bribed to play his part, and at a convenient 
moment she slips away and hides behind a rock. The 
guide raises a cry and says that he has seen her fall 
down a crevasse; and, though of course her body 
cannot be seen, no one thinks of doubting his state- 
ment, and her death is taken for granted by every- 
body. Then she re-appears and lives the ‘‘ second 
life’? which gives the book its title, until we are half 
way through the third volume, when the exigencies of 
novel manufacture compel the author to set things in 
train for a comfortable conclusion. Everything is 
managed in a most satisfactory manner; and so we 
reach the end of a novel which, though as unnatural 
and improbable as a story well can be, is really not 
destitute of a certain kind of entertainment. 
Academy. 
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A LITTLE UPSTART. 


A LITTLE Upstart. By William H. Rideing. 16mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


In the course of Mr. William H. Rideing’s new story, 
A Little Upstart, he makes incidental use of an expres- 
sion which, while intended to be applied by one of his 
personages to the work of another, is yet applicable 
in amore restricted sense to his own book, as it is 
also more strongly applicable to some other recent 
books with which his has common characteristics. His 
Gerald Denbigh says to Miriam Belknap, “It seems 
to me that portrait-painting is seldom successful in 
literature when it attempts to reproduce the actual 
lineaments of a person. Realism, limited as it must 
be by human capacity, is not as true as imagination. 
The so-called ‘pen-pictures,’ with their scrupulously 
exact specification of details, which we sometimes get 
in the daily papers, are never vital. That sort of real- 
ism is a vaulting ambition which is always coming to 
grief.” If it werethe ambition alone which came to 
grief, one might not mind so much; but this portrait- 
sketching literature is always bringing grief to the 
people who are rightly or wrongly identified with the 
originals of the sketches. It makes little difference 
whether it be Lothair or The Widow Wyse, in solid 
volume form, a gallery of bores or a group of simple 
society folk in newspaper columns, or even Mr. Ride- 
ing’s own present chapters—there will always be an 
eager desire on the part of all the would-be knowing 
people to declare that Mr. A. or Mrs. B. must be meant 
for Master Corydon and Mistress Phyllis, and so injus- 
tice will be done and feelings will be hurt, in order that 
a story or a letter may have a spicier tang or imply a 
free-and-easy familiarity with ‘‘ society.”” There may 
seem to be a justifiable reason for putting into the 
more enduring form of books individuals who are 
really of consequence, or who push themselves into 
more than local prominence ; but it does not appear 
to be good art, nor to show a refined spirit, to thrust 
into such unavoidable evidence those who are only 
notable in a restricted circle, almost unknown, except 
_ to its own members, and not of sufficient power for 
good or evil to make them adequate subjects for either 
biographer or satirist. Mr. Rideing’s book will set 
hundreds of people to speculating whether O'Hara 
means Boyle O'Reilly, if Coronado is Joaquin Miller, 
if the Stylus is not the Papyrus Club, and if by The 
Willoughby Girls is not meant Cape Cod Folks, and 
so on with every person and chief incident of the story, 
which, indeed, comes sometimes so close to the evi- 
dent truth, that the only difficulty would be to imagine 
any other possible explanation. Waiving this general 
objection, which lies at least as strongly against all the 
school of writing here alluded to, Mr. Rideing’s book 
has much practised intelligence, quickness and charm. 
The touch of the literary workman is to be recognized 
in the moulding of a hundred sentences, the choice of 
a hundred words, and the use of a hundred illustra- 
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tions. Incident is directly, neatly and succinctly 
stated ; the psychology of the story is well defined 
and well maintained through processes of logical de- 
velopment. Occasionally there is a graceful bit of 
sentiment, as when Gerald and Miriam are mutually 
attracted at first, and the dangerous ingenuousness of 
the heroine is reasonably and naturally preserved to 
the last. The title of the story derives from the expe- 
riences of this heroine, who begins an epoch of 
literary success and social celebrity on a very small 
capital of talent and position, and, as might be ex- 
pected, has no small amount of tribulation and morti- 
fication to endure before she learns to separate the 
wheat from the chaff in herself and her environ- 
ment. Beacon. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOKS. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


How WE ARE GOVERNED. By Anna Laurens Dawes. 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, 


$1.23. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The government under which a man lives is of the 
greatest possible importance to him. It seems very 
far away, and of little consequence to most men, who 
is king, or what is done by a president, and when you 
tell a man that his happiness and the comfort of his 
family hangs on that very fact, he laughs and will not 
believe you. But it is true that he goes to church 
where he will because he lives in London and not in 
St. Petersburg; or, if his skin happens to be black, 
that he may eat and drink in peace because of the act 
of a single president ; or if he is a Russian, that it only 
depends on the will of the emperor to send him to 
Siberia to-morrow. Not only does his safety day and 
night, and that of his property, depend upon the gov- 
ernment, but upon what it does or does not do depends 
also his work, his business, the education of his chil- 
dren, even so small a concern as the time when his 
letters reach their destination. In the United States 
every man is still more closely interested in his gov- 
ernment, for here he decides for himself what it shall 
be and how it shall manage his affairs. So in an 
especial sense every American is concerned with this 
subject. Nothing is more foolish or more ignorant 
than to feel it a waste of time to attend to political 
action, or that the question of who shall be our rulers 
is of little consequence to people in general. It is 
worth while, therefore, to set forth plainly and as sim- 
ply as may be, what our government is, and what our 
relations to it are, that the value of the one and the 
importance of the other may freshly appear. 

Of late many persons are asking ‘‘ What is the use 
of government? Why is it not a useless piece of 
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machinery doing harm rather than good? Why can- 
not each man rule himself and so be much happier 
than when he is obliged to obey laws?” A part of 
the answer to this is the wickedness of bad men, and 
another part is the convenience of good men, and still 
other reasons (there are many excellent ones) are the 
tendency of things, and the necessity of the situation. 
From the beginning of history, men have always been 
led by some one of their number who was stronger, 
wiser, richer than the rest, or selected by them for this 
purpose. And the necessity that all the people of a 
country should seek a common end, while each is pro- 
tected from the wickedness of his neighbor, is as evi- 
dent as the other fact that some central point is neces- 
sary, or men could have no relations with each other. 
All men, even the most savage, have some rules, but 
whatever might be true of people living quite sepa- 
rately and simply, in our very elaborate life—mixed 
with that of other men at every turn—some common 
central power is necessary, even for the most ordinary 
affairs of safety and convenience. We need some 
power stronger than any one man, or even any band 
of men, to punish murderers; to protect our houses 
and money from thieves or from those who would 
seize them by force; to ensure to us the product of our 
labors ; to make certain that whatever rights we have 
are preserved. We need some one authority to make 
our money; to gather the funds necessary for the con- 
duct of our common affairs; to decide disputes; to 
arrange all those matters which relate to many people, 
so that we may go about our business uninterrupted, 
And in the larger matters of a nation we must have 
some strong source of defence against our enemies, 
and some collected power to enlarge our borders and 
make us great. 

These are some of the obvious reasons why govern- 
ments are both necessary and desirable, but the nature 
and methods of ruling constantly change and progress 
from age to age. Since the very occasion of govern- 
ment is the common affairs of men which concern 
them all alike, it is plainly just and satisfactory to 
allow every man to share as far as may be in these 
decisions. The effort to bring about this very thing is 
the democracy, or rule of the people, for which this 
country was established. * * * 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. Ridden, written, and 
illustrated by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Square 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


It was towards the end of August, when a hot sun was 
softening the asphalt in the dusty streets of London, 
and ripening the hops in the pleasant land of Kent, 
that we went on pilgrimage to Canterbury. Ours was 
no ordinary journey by rail, which is the way latter- 
day pilgrims mostly travel. No. What we wanted 
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was in all reverence to follow, as far as it was pos- 
sible, the road taken by the famous company of by- 
gone days, setting out from the hostelrie where these 
lordings lay one night and held counsel, making sta- 
tions by the way at the few places they mention by 
name, and ending it, as they did, at the shrine of the 
“holy, blissful martyr,”’ in the Canterbury Cathedral. 
How better could this be done than by riding over the 
ground made sacred by them on our tricycle? 

And so it came to pass that one close, foggy morn- 
ing, we strapped our bags to our machine and wheeled 
out of Russell Square before any one was stirring but 
the policeman, making his last rounds and trying door 
after door. Down Holborn and past Staples’ Inn, 
very grey and venerable in the pale light, and where 
the facetious driver of a donkey-cart tried to race us ; 
past the now silent and deserted cloisters of Christ's 
Hospital, and under Bow Bells in Cheapside ; past 
the Monument of the famous fire, and over Londen 
Bridge, where the mist was heavy on the river and the 
barges showed spectre-like through it, and where 
hucksters greeted us after their fashion, one crying, 
“‘Go in, hind one! I bet on you. You'll catch up if 
you try hard enough!” and another, ‘‘ How are you 
there, up in the second story ?”” A short way up the 
Borough High Street, from which we had a glimpse 
of the old red roof and balustraded galleries of the 
‘“White Hart ;”’ and then we were at the corner where 
the ‘‘Tabard”’ ought to be. This was to have been 
our starting-point ; but how, it suddenly occurred to 
us for the first time, could we start from nothing? If 
ours had no beginning, would it be a genuine pilgrim- 
age? This was a serious difficulty at the very outset. 
But our enthusiasm was fresh. We looked up at the 
old sign of ‘‘ Ye Old Tabard,” hanging from the third 
story of the tall brick building which has replaced 
Chaucer’s Inn. Here, at least, was something sub- 
stantial. And we rode on with what good cheer we 
could. 

Then we went for some distance over the Old Kent 
Road, which is laid with Belgian paving—invented, 
I think, for the confusion of cyclers, and where in one 
place a Hansom cab blocked the way. In endea- 
voring to pass around it our big wheel ran into the 
groove of the track, and we had to dismount and lift 
it cut. The driver sat scowling as he looked on. If 
he had his way, he said, he would burn all ¢hem things. 
We came to Deptford, or West Greenwich, at half- 
past seven, the very hour when mine host and his 
fellows passed. So, in remembrance of them, we 
stopped a few minutes opposite a little street full of 
old two-storied houses, with tiled roofs and clustered 
chimney-pots and casement windows, overtopped by 
a distant church steeple, its outline softened in the 
silvery mist, for the fog was growing less as we jour- 
neyed onwards. At the corner was an Inn called the 
“‘ Fountain,”’ and as a man who talked with us while 
we rested there said that an old fountain had stood in 
the open space near by, it pleased us to think that 
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here had been one of the Waterings of Saint Thomas 
where pilgrims to the shrine made short halts, and that 
perhaps it was at this very spot that Davy Copper- 
field, a modern pilgrim who traveled the same road, 
had come to a stop in his flight from the young man 
with a donkey-cart. A little way out of Deptford we 
came to Blackheath, where sheep were peacefully 
grazing, rooks cawing overhead, and two or three 
bicyclers racing, and where a woman stopped us to 
say that ‘‘ That’s the ’ouse of Prince Harthur yander, 
and onst the Princess Sophia stayed in it on her way 
to Woolwich,” and she pointed to the handsome brick 
house to our left. 

After Blackheath the mist vanished, and the sun, 
gladdened by the sweet air, shone on the fields and 
woods, and the ugly barracks and pretty cottages by 
which we wheeled. Red-coated soldiers turned to 
look, and dogs ran out to bark at us. In the meadows 
men and women leaned on their hoes and rakes to 
stare. From tiny gardens, overflowing with roses and 
sunflowers, children waved their delight. London 
was many miles behind when, at a few minutes before 
nine, we drew up on the bridge at Crayford. * * * 





CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE. 


CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE. By Sophie Bledsoe 
Herrick. Square 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


You have read enough Indian stories, I am sure, to 
know how very different life among savages is from 
ours. An Indian brave, if he has no family, is obliged 
to do all his own work. He makes his tent, or wig- 
wam, hunts for his food, gathers sticks for his fire, 
cooks the animals he has captured—can live his sim- 
ple life independent of the work of any other man. 
If he has a family, he only hunts, or fights for their 
protection, while the women weave the mats, make 
the moccasins, cook, and even raise some poor, 
meagre crops. This is what is called a division of 
labor: not a very equal one in the case of the Indian. 

It is found that when one man does one kind of 
work constantly, and another man another kind, that 
they each gain so much skill that there is a saving of 
time and labor. If each exchanges with the other so 
much of the results of his labor as they need, they are 
better off. As people get more peaceful and wiser and 
more civilized, this division goes on more and more. 

Something like this civilizing may be seen in the 
vegetable world as we go from the simpler forms of 
life to those that are higher. Every plant is made up 
of one or more bodies called cells. The plant of a 
single cell is like a single Indian, and does its own 
work in growing and eating and breathing. Finally 
it produces more cells like itself. Small, simple 
plants, such as we shall see among the fairy fungi and 
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odd fish, are either single savages, or savages in 
families or tribes, banded together for protection and 
for ease in living, but each one capable of doing every- 
thing for itself if it has to. 

The higher plants, such as every field and garden 
and wood afford, are like a great society, such as we 
live in and make parts of. Each cell of the thousands 
and thousands has its own work to do for the whole 
society, and depends not alone upon its own work, 
but in part upon the work of a great many others. 

If we were to try to study one of these plants 
with its different kinds of cells, at first we would be all 
puzzled and confused. Cells which were originally 
alike have so changed in appearance and work that we 
would learn very little. And sothe world dd learn very 
little as long as it tried to study in such away. But 
of late years people have learned to begin with the 
A B C’s of science, as well as of reading and writing. 
When we begin to take things up in this way, and 
arrange them in a sort of order, we find that it is not 
an order of our inventing, but the order in which God 
let them grow, way, way back thousands and thou- 
sands of years ago, when the world was being gradu- 
ally made. If God created them slowly, one after 
another, the easiest and simplest first, and then those 
that were less simple afterwards, that is certainly a 
good reason for studying them in this same order. 

I want to begin at the simplest single cell-plant, 
and try to make it clear to you how these little crea- 
tures live and grow and multiply. There are two 
great divisions in the plant world—the fungous plants 
and the green plants; and what is true of the tiniest 
members of these two divisions in regard to their 
breathing and eating, is true of the greatest. The 
small fungous plants, like yeast and mould and mil- 
dew, and the largest toadstools, live on other living or 
dead creatures ; the green plants draw their food from 
the earth and air and water. As the fungi are the 
simplest of all, we will begin with them. 


CHAPTER II. 
A FLOWERLESS FLOUR GARDEN. 


We all know, in a general way, that nothing grows 
unless it is alive, and yet who ever thinks of bread 
dough as having life init? There never was a garden 
bed so full of living plants as is the loaf when it is 
moulded into shape, and ready to be put into the 
oven. If you have never watched the mixing of 
bread, I would advise you to go and look at it the first 
chance you have, for it isa very curious and entertain- 
ing bit of gardening. The cook first prepares her 
seed, which is the yeast. There are several ways of 
planting common flower-seed, and so there are of 
planting yeast. You may either soak the seed to make 


them sprout quickly, or you may start the little plants 
in a hot-bed; or, again, you may buy your young 
seedlings, and transplant them into your own garden 
plot. Just so you may get your yeast seed ready to 
plant. 


* * 


’ 
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AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. 


AN OLD Matp’s PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. The Riverside Paper series. 12mo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN PROSPECT. 


“T want’’—said Corona. 

Tom and Susy looked up. Corona did not often 
say she wanted anything. Susy thought this natural. 
Was it not enough to live inthe house with Tom? But 
Tom had never thought anything about it. 

“‘T want’’—began Corona again; and then she 
stopped. What did she want? Her thoughts were 
vagabonds. They roamed a great way from Tom and 
Susy at that moment. They were a lawless, dis- 
organized, hungry horde. 

“Nothing for tramps!" said Corona, severely. But 
she did not say it aloud. She took up the grape- 
scissors thoughtfully ; she showed a slight contraction 
between a pair of well-controlled, charitable gray eyes, 
and snipped the Malagas leisurely upon her plate, 
before she said,— 

“T want a home.” 

Tom laid down his nut-pick and Susy the baby. It 
took quite a shock to make Susy put down the baby. 
Corona colored. Tom was her own brother; but 
Susy was the mother of her niece. 

‘Give her to me!” cried Corona, hurriedly. ‘‘ She’s 
putting up her lip. You've hurt her feelings. And 
oh! Susy, don’t mind me a bit, and Tom, you've 
always done everything; but, Susy, the baby won't 
cry for me more than a day or two, and, Tom, you 
must see that to have a place of your own "— 

“* Get married,”’ said Tom. 

“‘T can't afford to support a husband, till the panic 
is over.” . 

“Write a book,” said Susy. ‘It will divert your 
mind. You're morbid. The baby has kept you awake 
too much this winter. /'/ take her to-night. 

‘Experience with three poems, two Sunday-school 
books, one obituary, and one letter to ‘The Tran- 
script,”’ said Corona, calmly, measuring of these arti- 
cles in shag-barks on the table-cloth, ‘“‘has not en- 
couraged me to pursue a literary life. If there had 
not happened to be such a.press of matter every time, 
it might have been different. The editors regretted it 
exceedingly, Susy; and the manuscripts are in the hair 
trunk in the inner attic.” 

“Go to college,” suggested Tom. ‘ There’s Boston 
University.” 

“T am thirty-six years old,” said Corona sadiy. 

‘*Go into business, then,’’ cried Tom, desperately. 
“I'll furnish half the capital. I always said you were 
the better business man of us two. Come!” 

‘‘Tom,” replied Corona, faintly, ‘‘ was it you who 
inherited father’s sick-headaches? If I did not have 
one every week, however, perhaps "’— 
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‘I give it up,’ said Tom, after a pause. 

“T think if I did not let you draw baby about so 
much,” observed Susy, with a judicial expression ; 
‘‘and she is growing so cunning! And we meant to 
put something Eastlake into your room this spring. 
Didn’t we, Tom? But we were going to wait for a 
surprise, till you got home from Aunt Anna Maria's. 
Besides, Coro, if you are not contented in your pres- 
ent way of life, you could make yourself very useful 
by showing a little more interest in the Widow's 
Mite, or the Reform Club, and the sewing-circle, you 
know "’— 

When matters got around to the sewing-circle, argu- 
ment ceased to be a sane method of conducting con- 
versation. Susy’s mind was so constructed. Corona 
sighed. But Tom interrupted: 

“There are depths of human nature, Sue, which 
even the sewing circle will not fill. Let Coro alone. 
If she wants to go, go she shall. Why shouldn't she? 
We went ourselves. You didn’t stay because your 
mother wanted help in scouring the preserves.” 

“ Scouring preserves?’’ began Susy. But Tom 
laughed and left. * * * 





NOTES. 


With this number Book News begins its fourth year 
and volume. 

Biographies in preparation are The Life and Letters 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, by his brother, the 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow ; and one of Darwin, by his 
son, Mr. T. H. Darwin. When biographers have. 
such near relationship to their subjects, we have every 
reason to expect works of special interest. 

Other new books will be What We Actually Know 
About Shakespeare, by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall; Sweet 
Cicely, by Miss Marietta Holly, the author of Josiah 
Allen’s Wife ; Japanese Homes and Their Surround- 
ings, by Prof. E. S. Morse, who has spent several 
years in Japan, and been one of the instructors at the 
Tokio University. 

Childe Harold, illustrated by A. V. S. Anthony 
will be one of the holiday books. 

A new novel will be “ a dramatic story of New York 
life, in which the Jewish element plays a conspicuous 
and picturesque part.” The author is Mr. Sidney 
Luska, and the title, As It was Written: A Jewish 
Musician's Story. 

Some interesting facts appear in a recent article on 
the great publishing house of Harper. The first num- 
ber of the Magazine was published in June, 1850, and 
consisted of reprints with the exception of the Monthly 
Record, Literary Notices, and Review of the Fashions. 
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The first original article was by the venerable histo- 
rian, Benson J. Lossing, and appeared in the sixth 
number. 
of Liberty. Henry J. Raymond, the founder of the 
New York 7imes, was the first editor, and was suc- 


It was entitled A Pilgrimage to the Cradle 


ceeded by Dr. George Ripley, Dr. A. H. Guernsey, 
and Mr. H. M. Alden, the present editor. Donald G. 
Mitchell, the predecessor of Mr. George William Curtis, 
was the first occupant of the Easy Chair. 


A Story of Sicily is announced from the pen of 
Miss Alice Field, a daughter of Mr, Cyrus Field. 


Ben Hur still has a large sale, and its popularity 
seems to increase. Its author, General Wallace, is 
reported to have two new novels in preparation, of 
which the scene of one is laid in Constantinople. 

Besides the serial A Family Affair just completed 
and published, a complete story of the sensational 
order was left by Mr. Conway at his death. It will 
The author's first pub- 
lished book was a collection of songs and verses 
called A Life’s Idylls and Other Poems. 


of Mr. Conway will be published, based largely upon 


appear during the autumn. 
A memoir 


his letters, and will contain several of his early unpub- 
lished writings, together with an account of his later 
works. 

A collection will be issued in book form of the 
essays and reviews of a purely literary character con- 
tributed by Mr. Frederic Harrison to magazines and 
quarterlies during the last twenty years. 

A book of City Ballads, by Will Carleton, is just 
ready. It is a companion to the well-known Farm 
Ballads. 

The Beacon publishes a list of American men of 
letters, not college bred, but who derived their educa- 
tion from common schools and reading: Walt 
Whitman, Whipple, Trowbridge, Fields, Parton, 
Bayard Taylor, Eggleston, Harte, Howells, James, 
Aldrich, Lathrop, Stockton, Piatt, Cable, Crawford, 
Fawcett, Gilder, Mark Twain, 
Stoddard and Burroughs. 


Harris, Carleton, 


Before the sad news came of the death of Mrs, 
Helen Jackson (H. H.), the announcement had been 
made of the expected publication of a new edition of 
her Century of Dishonor. To the first form in which 
it appeared will be added Mrs. Jackson's report to the 
Government on the condition of the mission Indians. 
It was on the information obtained in performing her 


duties as Indian Commissioner that Ramona was 
based. 
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Several years ago two lost books, for children, by 
Charles Lamb, were recovered and reprinted : Poems 
for Children (not Poetry for Children, by his sister and 


himself), and Prince Dorus. A correspondent of the 


Atheneum writes now of the discovery of a third 
little volume, originally published in the same series 


with the other two. It proves to be a versification of 


the old fairy tale of Beauty and the Beast. 


NEW BOOKS. 


and their prices at John Wanamaker'’s. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


THE ABODE OF SNow. Observations on a tour 
from Chinese Tibet to the Indian Caucasus, through the 
Upper Valleys of the Himalaya. By Andrew Wilson. 
New edition. The Travellers’ series. 16mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 48 cents. 

The best of living books on the Himalayas, and one 
that no reader of travels can afford to pass by. 
Literary World. 


THE GREAT FuR LAND; OR, SKETCHES OF LIFE IN 
THE Hupson’s Bay TERRITORY. By H. M. Robinson. 
New edition. The Travellers’ series. 16mo, paper, 40 
cents; by’mail, 48 cents, 


TENT LIFE IN SIBERIA, AND THE ADVENTURES 
AMONG THE KoRAKS AND OTHER TRIBES IN 
KAMTCHATKA AND NORTHERN AsIA. By George 
Kennan. Newedition. The Travellers’ series. 16mo, 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 48 cents. 

‘‘Twelfth Edition,’ on the title-page of Tent Life 
in Siberia, by George Kennan, prepares one for find- 
ing the book what it actually is—a descriptive work 
of unusual interest. Mr. Kennan, who is at present 
an attaché of the Associated Press, is a thorough Rus- 
sian scholar and a well-known expert in Arctic life 
and literature. His facts in the volume before us are 
extremely interesting in themselves (it is a novelty to 
hear of roses and blueberries in Siberia), and the 
style has the indescribable humorous touch which 
would lend fictitious interest even to much dryer 
statistics. The author of this popular and standard 
book, which is full of pleasant anecdote as well as of 
valuable information, has just returned to Siberia, we 
believe, in company with Lieutenant W. H. Scheutze, 
who goes to reward the Russians and natives who 
rendered assistance to the survivors of the Jeannette. 

Critic. 

A Lapy's LIFE IN THE Rocky Mountains. By 
Isabella L. Bird. Newedition. The Travellers’ series, 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Has, in its eighth edition, an additional interest 
besides that inspired by the fresh and vivid story 
when it was first issued. Then it was entertaining, 
and now, though it is only twelve years since these 
letters were written, they are read with that sort of 
curiosity which relates to what is past, rather than 
with the amazement which learns of things unknown. 
They savor of the time when it was necessary to 
explain where Estes Park was, and to define such 
words as “ranch " and “ corral’’ at the bottom of the 
page for the benefit of the general reader. Interest- 
ing as ever, they have now something of the interest 
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which attaches to such subjects as the pioneer woman 
of Kansas or the adventures of Daniel Boone. A 
lady’s life in the Rocky Mountains to-day can be one 
of extreme comfort, though still colored with the charm 
of the unusual and wonderful. Indeed, there are 

robably few places in the world where a lady or an 
invalid can enjoy so much wild and glorious scenery 
at so little cost of strength and so little sacrifice of 
luxury. The wildest gorges and grandest mountain 
passes are indeed only to be enjoyed from the win- 
dows of comfortable cars; and hotel piazzas are now 
located where one can think of the grizzly without 
dread, and gaze upon snow without fear of being 
buried in it. It is even possible now to enjoy the 
luxury of paying four dollars a day for board at the 
Yellowstone Park. Critic. 
StupDIEs OF Paris. By Edmondo de Amicis. New 


edition. The Travellers’ series. 16mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 48 cents. 


By James Jackson Jarves. The 
16mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 47 


ITALIAN RAMBLES. 
Travellers’ series. 
cents. 

Those who have read from time to time the letters 
in which Mr. Jarves has given the fruits of his expe- 
rience in Old and New Italy, will heartily welcome 
the Rambles as they nowappear collected in a shape so 
accessible and so convenient. Boston Advertiser. 


FIsH AND MEN IN THE MAINE ISLANDs. By W. H. 
Bishop. No. 15, Harper’s Handy series 16mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 

An interesting, at times even exciting, sketch of a 
cruise along the coast of Maine from Portland to Mt. 
Desert, stopping on the way back at Monhegan Island, 
a place visited and described by Capt. John Smith, 
in 1614, and one which has been, since 1608, a resort 
for cod-fishing. Incidentally much information is given 
of the people, their primitive habits, etc., and of the 
fish and the various ways of catching them. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE BOOK AND TourRISTs’ GAZET- 
TEER OF THE FISHING WATERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, 1885. Compiled and edited by William 
C. Harris, editor of the American Angler, 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Tells its readers how to reach 2105 centres whence 
7000 angling waters are accessible; what are the fish 
therein, the best months, the best bait, the cost of 
guides and boats, hotels, and permits; and, in addi- 
tion, gives the quality of the fishing, authenticated by 
himself. The local names of fishes, so perplexing to 
the angler from other sections, form a very valuable 
feature. American Bookseller. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. Ridden, Written and 
Illustrated by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Square 8vo, paper, 4ocents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have written a most pleasant 
account of the Canterbury Pilgrimage, which they 
went last year on a Rudge tandem tricycle, instead 
of the faster Humber, which they put on their title- 
page. They have illustrated their little book with 
some charming woodcuts, and have taken their draw- 
ings of Chaucer characters, including the monk’s 
“‘grehoundes . . . as swift as fowel in flight,”” on p. 17, 
from the only true source—the fine Ellesmere MS., as 
drawn for the Chaucer Society. It is mighty pleasant 
for any Chaucer lover who, in ‘ pre-bike” and “ pre- 
trike" days, has tramped his old master’s dusty road 
to turn over the pages in which his later cultured fel- 
low-pilgrims from across the ocean have chronicled the 
course and incidents of their shrine-ward journey, to 
see again the hills and vales of Kent, the winding 
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Thames and Medway, the swaying hop-bines, Blean 
forest, and the grand cathedral; to rest again in the 
Falstaffe Inn. And though the British Philistine who 
doesn’t like tandems—and thinks Canterbury a “ rot- 
ten”’ place—is met, and the loathsome product of the 
London slums among the hop-pickers, yet Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell’s book is redolent of the breeze from 
English fields, full of kindly feeling for English folk, 
and makes one realize how truly the reverence for 
our great writers binds into one people the nations 
whom leagues of ocean seem to sever. Academy. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BrioGRAPHY. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen. Volume III. 8vo, $2.50; by mail, 
$2.70. 

Reviewed in this number. 

VicTtoR HuGo DEVANT L’ OPINION. 
$1.05; by mail, $1.17. 

A collection of notices of the press, French and 
foreign, on the sickness, death and great national 
funeral of Victor Hugo. 


I2mo, paper, 


POETRY. 


GLENAVERIL; OR, THE METAMORPHOSES. By the 
Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith). 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

Reviewed in this number. 

GLENAVERIL; OR, THE METAMORPHOSES. By the 
Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith). A poem in six 
books. Books IV, V,and VI. 16mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 49 cents. 


SCIENCE. 


Our REcENT DEBTS TO VIVISECTION. By William 
W. Keen, A. M., M.D. 8vo, paper, Io cents; by 
mail, 12 cents. 

CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE. By Sophie Bledsoe 
Herrick. Square 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Issued by the Harpers in a dainty little book that 
will induce every one, old or young, to look into it. 

What they find will tempt them to read it through, 

from cover to cover; for the strange discoveries of 

modern science cannot fail to be interesting in them- 
selves, and they are here presented with a very pleas- 
ant mingling of simplicity and _picturesqueness. 

Pages luring curiosity by pictures of a Locust Branch 

Awake and a Locust Branch Asleep are indeed an 

improvement on the dull text-books of our youth. We 

have but one fault to find; the chapter on orchids, 
called Flowers in Fancy Dress, seems strangely lack- 
ing in the qualities which make the rest of the book so 
excellent. The subject is a hard one to make intelli- 
gible for children, but there have been books for 
grown people on cross-fertilization which make the 
subject clearer even to a child. The diagrams. for 
this subject are also at fault, being badly lettered; 
and altogether we defy even an elderly intellect to 
master the intricacies of this particular chapter. But 
with this exception, the book is quite perfect of its 
kind. Critic. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


How WE ARE GOVERNED. An explanation of the 
constitution and government of the United States. By 
Anna Laurens Dawes. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

An excellent manual descriptive of the United 

States Government and Constitution. The book is 

designed for young people; but, considering the 
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remarkable ignorance of the subject among Ameri- 
cans as well as foreigners, it might well be studied by 
a larger public. Beyond a little needless repetition 
here and there, in method and style there is nothing 
to detract from the utility of the work. 

Saturday Review. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER: HIS CLIENTS, CARES, AND 
Work. From an experience of forty years. By George 
Rae, author of Bullion’s Letters to a Bank Manager. 
12mo, $2.50; by mail, $2.63. 


AGRICULTURE. 


CATTLE-RAISING ON THE PLAINS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By Walter Baron von Richthofen. 16mo, 60 cents ; by 
mail, 66 cents. 

The book is intended to give full and practical 
directions to those who contemplate embarking in 
this industry. The writer is an optimist who believes 
that the Western prairies may become the meat- 
producing centre of the world. As an illustration of 
the business, conducted on a safe basis, he shows 
how an investment of $250,000 will in six years pro- 
duce a surplus and cash dividends of $390,420, or 
156 per cent. on the capital. The original investment 
embraces a ranch of thirty thousand acres and six 
thousand cattle. The author says that he has shown 
this statement to a number of old and experienced 
cattle men, and “they all think that my estimate of 
profits is reasonable, and, if anything, too low.” 

XN. Y. Evening Post. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF CAGE BirDs. No. 1, Fan- 
ciers’ Hand-books. 18mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 
12 cents. 

THE PrRaActIcAL Doc Book, for both the Professional 
and Amateur Fancier. No. 2, Fanciers’ Hand-books. 
8mo, paper, Io cents; by mail, 12 cents. 

THE PRACTICAL POULTRY Book, for both the Farmer 
and Fancier. No, 3, Fanciers’ Hand-books. 18mo, 
paper, 10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 


ARMY. 


THE GUARDSMAN’S HAND-Book. Compiled and ar- 
ranged for the use of the rank and file (Infantry) of the 
militia forces of the United States. By N. Hershler. 
18mo, 40 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Has been compiled in order that the rank and file 
of the National Guard may supplement their drill- 
room instruction with careful study of their duties. 
It embraces the School for the Soldier, from Upton’s 
Infantry Tactics; manual of arms, bayonet exercise, 
instructions in rifle-firing, decisions and rulings on 
various points of Upton’s tactics, and the articles of 
war. All these are compiled from authoritative sources, 
and are followed in the United States Army. 

: N.Y. Evening Post. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


THE AmeErIcA’s Cup. How IT wWAs WON BY THE 
YACHT AMERICA IN I85I, AND HAS BEEN SINCE 
DEFENDED. By Captain Roland F. Coffin. t2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 85 cents. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

The coming great yacht race in September is the 
occasion for Captain Roland F. Coffin’s historical 
sketch of The America’s Cup; How’it was Won by 
the Yacht America in 1851, and has been since 
Defended. Captain Coffin was present at all of the 
contests he describes except the first one at Cowes, 
and is therefore a peculiarly well-prepared writer on 
the subject. He has aimed to ot this an accurate 
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book of reference in the pending and all future con- 
tests for the cup. The narratives are founded on his 
own recollections, aided by official figures and supple- 
mented with extracts from trustworthy newspapers 
illustrative of public opinion. The contests described 
are the first America race in 1851, the races of the 
British yacht Cambria against the Sappho and 
Dauntless in 1870, and of the Livonia against the 
Columbia and Sappho in 1871, with a full account of 
the acrimonious disputes which those contests gave 
rise to; and the Canadian attempts to win the cup 
with the Countess of Dufferin in 1876 and the Atalanta 
in 1881. There is a concluding chapter on the prepa- 
rations for the races of the present season, with brief 
discussions of the merits of the Priscilla and Puritan, 
Genesta and Galatea. The conclusion of Captain 
Coffin’s cogitations is that ‘‘if the cup is retained at 
the close of the races in September, as I think it will 
be, we will have won a glorious victory." A number 
of outline sketches of noted yachts are inserted. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
LAWN TENNIS, AS A GAME OF SKILL. With latest 
revised laws, as played by the best clubs. By Lieut. 
S. C. F. Peile, B. S.C. Edited by Richard D. Sears, 
16mo, flexible cloth, 60 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 
Reviewed in this number. 


FICTION. 


An AMBITIOUS WoMAN. By Edgar Fawcett. New 
edition. The Riverside Paper series. 12mo, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 49 cents. 

HAMMERSMITH. By Mark Sibley Severance. New 
edition. The Riverside Paper series. 12mo, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 48 cents. 

MARJORIE’S Quest. By Jeanie T. Gould. (Mrs. 
Lincoln,) New edition. The Riverside Paper series, 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

THE HOUSE OF A MERCHANT PRINCE. By W. H. 
Bishop, New edition. The Riverside Paper series, 
12mo, 40 cents ; by mail, 48 cents, 

AN OL_p Marp’s PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. The Riverside Paper series. 12mo, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

A delicious tale of a woman’s summer at a New 
England seaport, replete with original and “ taking”’ 
characters, full of the most delightful fun, and abound- 
ing in exquisite descriptions of scenery. 

American Bookseller. 

THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. By W. D. Howells, 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

In estimating the measure of the novelist’s success 
in this creation, these things must be counted to his 
credit: he has made the central figure of his story an 
old man, unromantic, lacking refinement, a braggart, 
with many frailties, vulgarly rich—and yet the most 
notable character of recent fiction, ennobled by his 
transcendent honesty and unpretentious sincerity. 
To have done this is the greatest achievement of 
Mr. Howells. 

By way of contrast, one thinks of that other pre- 
eminent old man, Colonel Newcome, courtly, brave, 
lovable, and kind, the best type of a true gentleman— 
the antithesis of Silas Lapham, and yet having in 
common with him the one trait of unswerving honesty 
that makes both heroes. 

It is not possible to dismiss the book without a word 
of praise for Bromfield Corey. His wit is as delicate 
as the odor of arbutus, and yet as pungent as am- 
monia. His satire is as severe toward himself as 
toward others. It is refining and elevating to hear 
him gently and yet mercilessly laugh at his own weak- 
ness and the foibles of his very respectable relatives. 
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There is a great sea between Silas Lapham and 
Bromfield Corey, but Mr. Howells has thoroughly 
explored both shores. Life. 
AvuLNay Tower. By Blanche Willis Howard, author 

of Guenn, One Summer, etc. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

Reviewed in this number. 

UNCLE JACK, AND OTHER STORIES. By Walter Besant. 
No. 16, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 21 cents. 

Contains Uncle Jack and A Glorious Fortune, by 
Walter Besant; also, Sir Jocelyn’s Cap, by Walter 
Besant and Walter Herries Pollock. 


Mrs. KeITH’s Crime. No. 17, Harper’s Handy 
series. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 

Has given rise to the following contradictory criti- 
cisms: ‘‘ Mrs. Keith’s crime consists in having written 
a book in the present tense; secondly, in having 
depended for pathos on the simple expedient of 
interposing exactly three dots. We have little more 
admiration for the idea of the book than for the 
execution. The earlier and lighter parts are not so 
bad as the close.”"—Academy. ‘The success of the 
author is little less than a triumph. The use of the 
present tense throughout is singularly effective and 
appropriate. There exists in it a combination of 
excellences, pathos, humor, noble characterization, 
and brilliant dialogues. The chief fault is that the 
anguish of the last chapters is too long drawn out, 
the isolation too bitter.""—A/¢hen@um. The author is 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, and writes like an American. 

American Bookseller, 


CAMP-FIRE AND WiGwAM. By Edward S. Ellis. 
Log Cabin series, No. 2. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

A Litre Upstart. By William H. Rideing. 16mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Reviewed in this number. F 

MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Frances Poynter. 
Leisure Hour series. r6mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents, Leisure Moment series. Paper, 25 cents ; by mail, 
30 cents. 

Scene laid in Rome; Ottillie Capel, an English 
heiress, is thoroughly imbued with Quixotic ideas 
which impel her to cultivate a rather, questionable set 
of people. At the juncture where Ottilie’s unconven- 
tional life furnishes much food for social scandal, 
Madame de Presnel, in her role of Aetite Maman to 
Richard Waring, plays her part so cleverly that the 
result is a marriage between Ottillieand Richard. A 
well-written society novel, in which we have the usual 
man of science, the heroine with original ideas, the 
Neng woe artist, the enthusiastic young miss, and 
ast, but not least, the clever French woman, Madame 
de Presnel. Publishers’ Weekly. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S: TRIAL. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. 12mo, 40cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, No. 1. Lippincott’s series of select novels. 
Issued weekly. 12mo, paper, 18 cents ; by mail, 19 cents, 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. Composed by Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra. Translated by Charles Jarvis, 
with an introduction by Henry Morley. Morley's Uni- 
versal Library. 2 vols., 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 76 
cents. 


THE LADY WITH THE RuBIES. From the German of 
EF. Marlitt. Translated by Mrs.A. L. Wister. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. - 

A Famity ArraiR. By Hugh Conway. Leisure 

Hour series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Leisure Moment series, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 
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Dramatic and thrilling, while preserving wonder- 
fully well its air of perfect probability. Critic. 


StrucK Down. By Hawley Smart, 12mo, paper, 20 
cents: by mail, 25 cents. 

Lieutenant Clayford, whose regiment, stationed at 
Plymouth, is about to take its departure for Africa, is 
“struck down ” by the shot of an assassin the night 
before he is to sail. Inspector Pollock from Scotland 
Yard is brought down to use his professional skill in 
finding the murderer. He picks up one thread after 
another, piecing his information together in a most 
ingenious way. After a little exciting suspense the 
murderer is discovered and his motive fully exposed, 
and the story brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE MAuRICE MysTERY. By J. Esten Cooke. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Here is a story of the good old kind—a tangled plot, 
murder, intrigue, revenge, the triumph of justice, an 
unexpected denouement and marriage bells. With 
all this it is not a disagreeably sensational book, not 
unhealthy or inartistic, but very entertaining. In read- 
ing the modern novel, you are never seized with the 
uncontrollable desire to peep at the closing pages and 
relieve your excited curiosity. Our cool-headed ana- 
tomists never employ such inelegant methods. The 
Maurice Mystery is, however, of the earlier school, 
and many a wearied man will frankly admit that he 
is glad of it; that he feels a score of years younger, 
while his heart is beating excitedly over the unsolved 
mystery, and that the days of his youth come back 
to him with the improbable imaginings of pure 
romance. Life. 


LEISURE MOMENT SERIES. 


50 Madame de Presnel. E. F. Poynter. 25 cents; by mail, 30 
cents, 

51 A Pair of Blue Eyes. T. Hardy. 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

52 A Family Affair. Hugh Conway. 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. POCKET EDITION. 


505 The Society of London. Count Paul Vasili. 9 cents; by mail, 
1o cents, 

506 Lady Lovelace. By the author of Judith Wynne. 18 cents; by 
mail, 19 cents, 

507 Chronicles of the Canongate, and other stories. Sir Walter Scott. 
9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

508 The Unholy Wish, by Mrs. Henry Wood, and The Girl at the 
Gate, by Wilkie Collins. 9g cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 

509 Nell Haffenden. Tighe Hopkins. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

sto A Mad Love, By the author of Lover and Lord, gcents; by 
mail, ro cents. 

str A Strange World, Mrs. M. E. Braddon. 18 cents; by mail, 19 
cents, 

512 The Waters of Hercules. 18 cents; by mail 19 cents. 

513 Helen Whitney’s Wedding, and other tales. Mrs. Henry Wood, 
9 cents ; by mail, ro cents, 


514 The Mystery of Jessy Page, and other tales. Mrs. Henry Wood. 
g cents ; by mail, 10 cents, 


516 Put Asunder; or, Lady Castlemaine’s Divorce. Charlotte M. 
Braeme, author of Dora Thorne. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 


517 A Passive Crime, and other stories, The Duchess. 9 cents; by 
mail, ro cents, 


518 The Hidden Sin, 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 
519 James Gordon’s Wife. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 


520 She’s All the World to Me, Hall Caine. 9 cents; by mail, 10 
cents, 


52t Entangled. E. Fairfax Byrrne. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 


525 Paul Vargas, and other stories. Hugh Conway, author of Called 
Back. 9g cents; by mail, ro cents. 


527 The Days of My Life. Mrs, Oliphant, 18 cents; by mail, 19 
cents. 


528 At His Gates. Mrs. Oliphant. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 
532 Arden Court. Barbara Graham, 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


482 The Salon of Madame Necker. Vicomte D’Haussonville. 15 
cents ; by mail, 16 cents. 
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483 Lady Lovelace. C. L. Pirkis. 15 cents; by mail, 16 cents, 
484 A Coquette’s Conquest. Basil. 15 cents; by mail, 16 cents, 
485 Lewis Arundel, Frank E, Smedley. 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 


LOVEL'S LIBRARY. 


613 Jack. Alphonse Daudet. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

614 Ata High Price. E.Werner. Translated by Mary Stuart Smith. 
18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

615 The Little-Good-For-Nothing. Alphonse Daudet. Translated by 
Mary Neal Sherwood. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents, 

617 Paul Vargas. A Mystery. Hugh Conway. g cents; by mail, 10 
cents. 

620 Guy Mannering. Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

624 A Passive Crime. The Duchess, g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Cui_p’s Heattu Primer. 12mo, A. S. Barnes & Co. 
TemMpeRANCE PuysioLtoGy. 12mo, A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Tue MANUAL oF PHoNoGRAPHY. By Benn Pitman and Jerome B, 
Howard. 12mo. Phonographic Institute. 


Zoroaster. By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co. 


Book oF Psatms. American Revised Version, Edited by John G, 
Lansing, D.D. 16mo. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


On a Marcin. By Julius Chambers. 12mo. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 


Lanpw oF Rip VAN WINKLE. 8vo, paper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Camp Fire anp Memoria Poems. By Kate B. Sherwood. 12mo. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


Princes, Authors and Statesmen of 
Our Time. 


By James T. Frecps, E. P. Wuirpre, CANon FARRAR, ARCHIBALD 
Forses, Louise CHANDLER Mouton, Mamie Dickens 
and others, Edited by James Parton, 


Royal 8vo, with over 60 illustrations, $2.75. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 

** Few volumes have ever been published containing so many inter- 
esting names, whether as subjects or as authors; and I believe there is 
nothing in any of them which violates the reasonable privacy of public 
individuals. 

If I may judge from my own pleasure in reading these sketches, the 
reader will find most of them to possess unusual interest. He will 
have the pleasure of see ng Charles Dickens in his most engaging 
hours, delineated by his daughter; and Dean Stanley of Westminster 
Abbey, described by Canon Farrar, his associate and colleague. He 
will see Thackeray, sitting on a trunk, chatting with a chance acquaint- 
ance ; and the illustrious Viewer Hugo, as he appeared day by day to 
his secretary and amanuensis. Emerson, Longfellow, Prescott, Willis, 
Whittier, Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Macaulay, Choate, and many 
others, are described for us here by those who have seen and known 
them well.’’ 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 
By Mrs. SARAH K. BoLTon. 


Fully Illustrated with 24 Portraits. 
$1.50. 


Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, Michael Faraday, 
Samuel Johnson, Admiral Farragut, Horace Greeley, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Garibaldi, and other noted persons, who trom humble cir- 
cumstances have risen to fame and distinction, and left behind an 
imperishable record. 


12mo, 


Tuomas Y. Crowett & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


AYS the Cincinnati Enquirer : ‘‘ Stops ; or, How to Punctuate, is 
a book every student should have at his elbow, as handy as his 
dictionary.” The seconp EpITIon is ready. Mailed for 35 cents, 


GEORGE H. BUCHANAN AND COMPANY, 
Publishers. 420 Library Street, Philadelphia, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


George Routledge & Sons 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


Books of Travel. 


By Aucustus J. C. HARE. 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA. With 30 illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth. $2.00. 
In noticing this book the Churchman says: ‘‘ One of the most inter- 


esting books ever written about this peculiar and still little-known 
country. Every page is full of valuable information.” 


WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. With full-page illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

The New York Times says of this book: “‘ We advise those propos- 
ing to visit Spain to secure a copy of the book and take it with them. 
They will find in it just the kina of matter they require in order rightly 
to appreciate such a country and people as Spain and the Spaniards.” 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 


Illustrated. $1.00. 
FLORENCE. Map and Illustrations. $1.00. 
VENICE. Map and Illustrations. $1.00, 
WALKS IN ROME. $3.50. 
WALKS IN LONDON. 2vols.inone. $3.50. 


CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 
ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE. Portraits. 2 vols. 
$5.00. The same, 2 vols. in one, $3.00. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF BARONESS BUNSEN. 
Portraits. 2 vols. in one. $3.00. 


Morley’s Universal Library. 


A Cheap and Handsome Re-issue of 
Master-pieces of the World’s Literature. 


In tastefully cloth-bound and well-printed volumes of 
about 320 pages, for forty cents each. 


The following are now ready : 
1. Sheridan’s Plays. 
2. Plays from Moliére. By Drypen, Frevp1nG, and others, 

3. Goethe’s Faust. 
4. Chronicle of the Cid. 
5. Rabelais’ Gargantua, and the Heroic Deeds of Pantagruel. 
6. The Prince. By MACHIAVELLI. 
7. Bacon’s Essays, 
8. Ve Foe’s Journal ot the Plague. 
g. Locke on Toleration and Civil Government, with Sir Robert 
Filmer's Patriarcha,. 
1o. Butler’s Analogy of Religion. 
11, Dryden’s Virgil. 
12. Sir Walter Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft. 
13. Herrick’s Hesperides. 
14. Coleridge’s Table Talk ; with The Ancient Marinerand Christabel. 
15. Boccaccio’s Decameron. 
16, Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 
17. Homer's Iliad. Translated by GEorGe CHAPMAN. 
18, Medieval Tales. 
19. Johrson's Rasselas and Voltaire’s Candide. 
20. The Alchemist, and other Plays. By Bren Jonson. 
21. Hobbes’s Leviathan, 
22, Butler's Hudibras. 
23. Ideal Commonwealths; More’s Utopia, Bacon’s New Atlantis, 
and Campanella’s City of the Sun. 
24. Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By GeorGe CavenpisH ; and Church- 
yard’s Tragedy of Wolsey. 
25 and 26. Don Quixote, in 2 vols. 


NEARLY READY: 
27, Burlesque Plays and Poems, 


IN MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, under 
the able editorship of Prof. Henry Morley, the intention is to bring 
together the works that have gone to make up the world’s thought, 
and to influence the opinions and lives of men. The very low 
price at which these volumes are sold brings within the reach of all 
the great and notable productions of the famous authors that it 
has become pari of one’s education to read. 


Sold by all booksellers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
g Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Popular Gift Books. 
For Young and Old. 


HISTORY OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
BIBLE. 


By CALvin E. Stowe. A new edition of this popular 
book, with new illustrations and a photo-etching 
frontispiece from a design by Bida. 
fine calendered paper. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
$2.50. 


GREAT EVENTS OF THE WORLD. 


By R. WARREN Brown. A concise narrative of the 
principal events in the world’s history, with bio- 
graphical sketches of the different persons con- 
nected with them. Written in a graphic style. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


THE BOYS OF ’61. 


Or, Four YEARS OF FIGHTING. By CHARLES CARLE- 
TON COFFIN. Fully illustrated... This most inter- 
esting and popular book, which has had such 
remarkable success in its former editions, is now 
brought out in a new and attractive form. 1 vol., 
8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


OUR NEW WAY ’ROUND THE WORLD. 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of Liberty,” ‘‘ Following the Flag,” ‘“‘ The 
Boys of '76,” ‘Winning His Way,” “ My Days 
and Nights on the Battlefield,” etc., etc. A new 
and improved edition of this standard book of 


travel, which is interesting and useful to young | 
| compiler to show a great amount of valuable details. T 


with a large number of additional 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


and old; 
attractions. 


PIONEER LIFE AND: FRONTIER 
ADVENTURE. 


of the wants ; 
Printed on | 





An authentic record of the romantic life and daring | 


exploits of Kit Carson and his companions from 
his own narrative. By Col. D.C. PETers. Fully 
illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


PALESTINE, HISTORICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE. 

By the Rev. W. L. GAGE, author of “ Gage’s Historical 
Atlas,”” etc., and Dean Stanley of Westminster. 
Illustrated with wood engravings after designs by 
Bida and others. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


A catalogue of Books in the French lan- 
guage, free to those who want it, furnishes a 
clue to the drift of our changing stock. 

Three thousand miles away from the source 
of supply, of course our stock is never exactly 
as we should like it. Wants are fitful, not to 
be fully known beforehand. Still by keeping 
several thousand books we meet a good share 
and then we import to order. 


JOHN WARARARES. 





A New Book for the People and 
the “Hard Times.” 


Our SILVER COINAGE, AND ITS RELATION TO DEBTS, 
AND THE WORLD-WIDE DEPRESSION IN PRICES. 
By Joun A. GRIER. pp. 108, I2mo, paper 
cover. 


A book that should be read by the men who would be called upon 
to defend the honor and independence of our country in an hour of 
danger. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, for 25 cents. 


By PORTER & COATES. 


gth and Chestnut Sts., 
Or JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 





JUST ISSUED! 


A GOOD GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD in the home and 
at the place of business is one of the modern necessities. Next to the 
Dictionary, it isthe MOST PRACTICAL and USEFUL WORK in 
a LIBRARY, and the one MOST FREQUENTLY IN USE. 8 
pages of New "Maps. 78 p ges of Index, giving Name, Location an 

opulation of every County, City, Village and Post-office in the United 


States. PRICE, ONLY $3.75 PER COPY 


| NEW DRIVING MAP OF PHIL ADELPHIA AND VICINITY, 


The large scale on which this Map is constructed has permitted the 
e Streets of 
the City, the Turnpikes, Country Roads, Lanes and Suenee are Care- 
fully delineated and named, as well as the Towns, Post-offices, Railroad 
Stations. Churches, Mills, etc., making a most valuable Map for refer- 
ence or for use on Excursions, etc. 
The map is on a scale of r mile to the inch, very minute in all its 
details. Size, 28x40. 
Pocket form, printed on thin, tough paper, . - ° ° « $2.00 
** on cloth, 3-00 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, Mars, “ATLASES, Gosrs, Map Cases AND 
Sprinc Map Routers OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 
27 South Sixth Street, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, Philadelphia. 


~ POPULAR BOOKS. 


Books of Useful Information, 
Games and Sports, Parlor and Pub- 





lic Entertainments, Home Amuse- 


ments, Dialogues and Recitations, 
Amateur Theatricals, Tricks and 


Cookery and 





Magic, Letter Writers and Etiquette, 
Receipts, Fortune 
Telling, Palmistry, etc. 


. For. Catalogue, mailed free, address, 
Dick & Fitzgerald, Publishers, 


18 Ann Street, New York. 
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Remember that The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 


is the oldest Life Insurance Com- | 


pany in this country and the largest 
in the world; that its assets now 
exceed One Hundred and One Mil- 
lions of Dollars; that its rates of 
premiums are lower than those of 
any other company; that its appli- 
cations are simple, its policies plain 
and liberal, that its General Agents, 
Messrs. Bates and Lambert, Chest- 
nut and Tenth Streets, Philadelphia, 
will be happy to furnish any addi- 
tional information to persons desir- 
ing Life insurance. 


“IDEAL AMERICAN MAGAZINES!” 


It is a fact acknowledged by the English press that American 
magazines, by enterprise, able editorship, and liberal expenditure for 
the finest of current art and literature, have won a rank far in advance 
of European eugene. 

It is also a fact that for young people WIDE AWAKE stands 
foremost in pleasure giving, in practical helping. 

Each year’s numbers contain a thousand quarto pages, covering 
the widest range of literature of interest and value to young people, 
from such authors as John G. Whittier, Charles Egbert Craddock, 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Susan Coolidge, Edward Everett Hale, 
Arthur Gilman, Edwin Arnold, Rose Kingsley, Dinah Mulock Craik, 
Margaret Sidney, Helen Hunt Jackson pe H.), Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Elbridge S. Brooks and hundreds of others; and had/ a thou- 
sand illustrations by F. H. Lungren, W. T. Smedle iss L. B, 
Humphrey, 
E. H, Garrett, Hy. Sandham and other leading American artists. 


ONLY $3.00 A YEAR. PROSPECTUS FREE, 


Wipe Awakz is the official organ of the C. Y. F. R. U) The | 


Required Readings are also issued simultaneously as the CHAUTAUQUA 
Younc Forks’ Journat, with additional matter, at $1.00 a year. 


For the younger Boys and Girls and the Babies: 





Tue Pansy. 
Edited by the fa- 


BABYLAND. 


Never fails to carry 
delight to the babies 
and rest to the 
mammas, with its | equally charming 
large beautiful pic- | and suitable for 
tures, its merry | week-day and Sun- | 


Our Litrte Men 
AND WoMEN, 
With its 75 full-page 
pictures a year, and 
numberless smaller, 
and its delightful 
stories and poems, 


= mien | Books,”’ is 
y 


is most admirable | stories and jingles, | day reading. Al- | 

for the youngest | in large type, on | ways contains a | 

readers, | heavy paper. serial by “‘ Pansy.” 
$7.00 a year. | $7.00 a year. 








50 cts. a year. 





Send for specimen copies, circulars, etc., to the publishers, 


D. Lothrop & Co., Boston 


Mass., U.S. A. 


F. S, Church, Mary Hallock Foote, F. Childe Hassam, 
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ONE CENT. _ 
The North American, 


Republican Morning Paper. 
Associated Press News and Special Service. 


Served by Carriers 6 cents a week, 
By mail, 25 cents a month, 


The North American, 


701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








THE 
EVENING CALL 


A Family Newspaper. 


Every issue of THE CaLt contains, 
not only all the telegraphic and local 
news of the day, but literary miscellany 
of interest to every member of the house- 
hold. 

Tue Cali is a newspaper for the 
family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 
sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor, 
26 South Seventh Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Specimen copies free. 





BOOK NEWS. 


| Book News gathers up clues to new ‘books that are 


mous author of the | | 


| sifts as it gathers. 


in the critical journals. Not all by any means. It 
Imagine yourself receiving the 


| papers whose book articles guide their respective 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 


| many-voiced current opinion. 


readers. You are overwhelmed and read nothing. 
The editor reads, and sifts, and clips the best of this 
He judges the judg- 
ments, repeats them, rejects them, shortens them— 
clips a sentence, perhaps, for your eye, gives you 
within the compass of a monthly pamphlet the chosen 
bits of book-advice the previous month has brought 


» | forth. 25 centsa year, postage paid. 


JoHn WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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Preparatory School, 
1539 Chestnut Street. 


Boys and young men thoroughly prepared 


for any College, Professional or Scientific 


School. Young ladies prepared, by private 
instruction, for Wellesley, Bryn Mawr or 
Vassar. Primary Class. For circulars, send to 


ALONZO BROWN, A.M. 


The Wellesley School 
Philadelphia. 


Boarding and Day, for Girls and 
Young Ladies. College prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, 
culars on application to 

Rev. J. R. MILLER, 


1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS 
AND 
WRITING FLUID 
Are the best for correspondence and commercial use. 
SELECT THE PENS Best SUITED TO YOUR HAND. 


Sample card—26 different numbers sent for trial, 
POSTPAID, on pony of 12 two-cent stamps, 


Ivison, ‘Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
753 & 755 Broapway, New York. 


EWS. 
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Royal Irish Linen Paper. 


Marcus Ward & Co. 


(LIMITED.) 
Royal Ulster Works, Belfast, 


Sole Manufacturers. 


THE ROYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING PAPER, 
made from PURE, UNWORN LINEN CUTTINGS, obtained 
in this district, where the manufacture of linen is 
carried on, to the exclusion of its cheaper substitute, 
cotton. 

No RaGs or worn-out fabrics are used. This, com- 
bined with the most improved method of manufacture, 
produces writing papers unequaled for strength and 
agreeable surface, and suitable alike for steel or quill 

ens, 

VARIETIES.—There are Two SHADES OR TINTS 
—the ‘‘Ancient Cream Shade,” and the ‘Ancient 
Azure Tint.” There are two SURFACES—the “ Mill 
Finish’’ (which is most recommended) and the 
**Glazed Surface.” 

Every sheet bears the water-mark “Royal Irish 
Linen,” etc., which can be seen by holding the paper 
against the light. The Paper and Envelopes are put 
up with bands, in the same manner as the finest 
Linen, and bear Name and 


Trade-mark. 


May be had of all Stationers, and wholesale only of 


Marcus Ward & Co., Limited, 


734 Broadw ay, New Y sil 


| Mae rican : Enel Pencil Co, 


Cir- | 








New York. 
POPULAR PENCILS. 


plain cedar, round or hexagon shape; 
polished cedar, round or hexagon shape. 


‘* Globe,” 
“Universal,” 


PENCILS FOR GENERAL OFFICE WORK. 

“Knickerbocker,” round or hexagon shape, in 
several grades of hardness or softness of lead; also 
with plain nickel tips, and nickel tips with rubber 
inserted. 

LADIES’ PENCILS. 

“Memorandum,” superfine leads in various grades 
from No.1 to No. 4; round shape, tablet diameter, 
highly polished, with plain nickel tips, and with nickel 


tips and inserted rubber. “Register,” a pencil similar 
to the ‘‘ Memorandum,”’ but inferior to it in quality. 


BANK PENCILS. 


Round gold, and hexagon gold pencils for Ledger 
work, 


Novelties, Nickel goods, Penholders, Erasers, etc. 


| Price-list and all information sent to any address on 


application. 


American Lead Pencil Co., 


483 and 485 Broadway, New York. 








